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House Approves 
Plan to Finance 
Home Ownership 


Votes Bill for the Creation of 
Federal Loan System Sim- 
ilar to Land Banks and 
Reserve Board 


Amendment Is Voted 

To Limit Membership 

Insurance and Trust Companies, 
State Banks or Other Bank- 


ing Organizations Would Not 
Be Allowed to Participate 


The House on June 15 by a viva voce 


Copyri 





vote passed and sent to the Senate the 
bill CH. R. 12280) creating a Federal, home 
loan bank system and providing for its 
supervision. A similar measure has been 
reported io the Senate by its Banking and 
Currency Committee. 





Before the_measure was given House 
approval, however, two major amendments 
were injected. One offered by Represent- 
ative Stevenson (Dem.), of Cheraw, 8. C., 
ranking majority member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, would elimi- 
nate from the institutions which may par- 
ticipate in the proposed system insurance 
companies, trust companies, State banks, 
or other banking organizations. This 
restricts the membership to building and 
loan associations, savings and loan as- 
sociations, cooperative banks, homestead 
associations and savings banks. This 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 177 
ayes to 69 nays. 

Limit on Interest Rate 

The other major amendment which the 
House adopted was that offered by Rep- 
resentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 
York City, placing the following new sec- 
tion in the measure: : 

“No institution shall be admitted to or 

retained in membership, or granted the 
privileges of nonmember borrowers, if the 
combined total of the amounts paid to it 
for interest, commission, bonus, discount, 
premium and other similar charges, less 
a proper deduction for all dividends, re- 
funds, and cash credits of all kinds, creates 
an actual net cost to the home owner in 
excess of the maximum legal rate of in- 
terest (regardless of any exemption from 
usury laws) in the State where such prop- 
erty is located.” 
' This measure was recommended to Con- 
gress by President Hoover in his annual 
message to Congress, and is the last of 
the emergency financing recommenda- 
tions made in that message to be favor- 
ably acted upon by Congress, all the rest 
having become law. 


Purpose of Meastre 


The sponsors of the bill say that it is 
patterned after the Federal Reserve Act, 
the Federal Land Bank Act, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act. 
They said it is to meet present and future 
emergencies and to allow capital to func- 
tion more in the home loan field. 

Representative Reilly (Dem.), of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., sponsor of the measure, told 
the House that thére is special need for 
this legislation to enable the provision of 
funds for the poor and moderate income 
classes through building and loan asso- 
ciation channels especially, pointing out 
that 10,000,000 investors in those associa- 
tions include many who are in distress 
and want to get out their funds locked up 
in these institutions because of inability 
to meet their contracted payments on their 
homes. 





Provisions of Bill 

The bill would create a home loan bank 
system with eight to 12 Federal home 
loan banks in districts to be determined 
by a Federal home loan board to be set 
up by the President, comprising. five 
members he would appoint subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate and-salaried at 
$10,000 per year. 

Each home loan bank would have a 
minimum capital of $5,000,000, but, may 
have more in the discretion of. the Board. 
The amount of that capital not subscribed 
for by members of the system within 30 
days after the books have been opened for 
stock subscriptions, would be. subscribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
funds for this Treasury subscription would 
be furnished: by the Reconstruction Fi- 
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Loans for Farmers 


Considered in Egypt 


Fund of 3 Million Pounds Plan- 
ned for Agriculibre 


Approximately 3,000,000 Egyptian pounds | 
will be made available over a period of 
five years to small farmers in the form of 
mortgage loans, if the plam now under 
consideration by the Couneil of Ministers 
materializes, according to_a report “from 
Commercial Attache Charles E. Dickerson, 
Jr., Cairo. . 

These loans will be madee through ‘the 
medium of the Egyptian Agricultural 
Bank, which will establish a mortgage 
loan department especially for this pur- 

ose. 

. The convention between the Govern- 
ment and the bank is the result of studies 
made at the instance of the former by the 
Bconomic Council. Past experience, espe- 
cially of recent years, has disclosed in- 
creasing difficulties being encountered by 
the small farmer in obtaining loans 
against the mortgage of his property. 
Many farmers have been forced to seek 
loans from the village usurers, whose high 
rates have merely increased their burdens 
or entailed capital loss. 

The motive behind the present plan is 
also’ believed to be partly nationalistic be- 
cause of the fact that the private land 
banks are largely foreign owned. Under 
the present plan the Agricultural Credit 
Bank would also be permjtted.to take over 
mortgages in the session of private 
mortgage banks. (The Egyptian pound 
which is linked with sterling is now quoted 
at about $3.75.)—(Issued by Department 
of Commerce.) 
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Corporation, 


Favorable Balance of Trade 
Rises 100 Per Cent in Month) Shown to Be Stable) 4 1 ptt From 


Decrease in Export Business Is Offset by Large 
Recession in Imports 


Ahtaouce overseas merchandise ship- 
ments continued to decline last month, 
the position of the export business was 
relatively satisfactory when seasonal fac- 
tors are taken into consideration, accord- 
ing to information made available June 
15 by the Department of Commerce. 

The rate of decrease slackened during 
May and the percentage decline in exports 
was smaller than the declines reported 
from April to May in recent years, it was 
pointed out. Imports, in contrast, dis- 
played an unusually large recession, of 
greater than seasonal proportions, and 
the favorable balance of trade went up 
more than 100 per cent. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

May exports of merchandise were valued 
at $132,000,000 a decrease of $3,236,000, or 
2.4 per cent, from the April figure. The 
May total again set a new low mark for 
the postwar period. Not since exports 
valued at only $110,400,000 were sent out 
in August, 1914, had a lower monthly fig- 
ure been recorded. 

In spite of this recession, the decrease 
of 2.4 per cent from April to May com- 
pares favorably with a decline of 5.3 per 
cent for the corresponding period last 


information 








Agreements on Debts 
Are Completed With 


15 Foreign Countries 


All But One of Debtor Na- 
tions Sign Treaties for 
Repayment of Annuities 
Suspended for Year 

All but one of the 16 foreign debtor 


nations participating in the one-year mor- 
atorium on war debts, which runs from 


| July 1, 1931, to July 1, 1932, have now 


signed formal agreements covering the 
suspension and gradual repayment of the 
suspended annuities, according to oral in- 
formation made available June 15 at the 
Treasury Department. 

Poland, whose annual payment of $7,- 
486,835 was not collected under the mora- 
torium, signed the formal treaty June 15, 
and Estonia ratified the agreement June 
14; Austria is the only debtor which has 
not signed, according to the information. 
Additional information furnished\ follows: 


Included in Budget 


On July 1 the present moratorium ex- 
pires, and presumably annual payments 
by the debtor nations will be resumed 
after that date. The American budget 
for the fiscal year which begins July 1 
includes among the estimated receipts 
$270,000,000 to be collected from foreign 
nations in principal and interest. 

The first day after the expiration of 
the current moratcrium and the first day 
of the coming fiscal year, July 1, one of 
the debtor nations, Greece, is scheduled 
to make a payment of $130,000. Although 
small, this annuity raised the question of 
a moratorium a year ago. The bulk of 
the foreign payments are not due until 
December. 


Negotiating With Austria 


With the ratifications of Poland and 
Estonia, formal treaties covering repay- 
ment of all but $287,556 of the $252,566,803 
not collected under the moratorium were 
completed by the United States. The bal- 
ance is a payment on a reconstruction loan 
to Austria repayment of which involves 
other creditors. Negotiations with Austria, 
therefore, have more ramifications and are 
handled more slowly. 

Under the agreements just signed each 
of the. debtor Nations will begin paying 
the. suspended collections in 1933 after 
the opening of the fiscal year 1934 on 
July 1, 1933. The suspended collection 
and interest thereon at 4 per cent will be 
funded over the succeeding 10 years. 


Greece First to Sign 


Greece was the first country to sign the 
formal agreement covering the mortor- 
ium and the repayment; Mr. Charalambos 
Simopoulos, minister for Greece, signed 
the agreement for his country on May 24. 
The countries involved in the moratorium 
and the amount of each suspended pay- 
ment follow: 

Austria, $287,556; Belgium, $7,950,000; 
Czechoslovakia, $3,000,000; Estonia, $600,- 
372; Finland, $312,295; France, $50,000,000; 
Great Britain, $159,520,000; Greece, $1,- 
609,080; Hungary, $69,342; Italy, $14,- 
706,125; Latvia, $250,653; Lithuania, $224,- 
545; Poland, $7,486,835; Rumania, $800,- 
000; Yugoslavia, $250,000; and Germany, 
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year and with a decline of 9.4 per cent 
from April to May, 1929, a year of good 
business. Moreover, exports slumped 12.5 
per cent from March to April of this 
year, so that the decrease in the ensuing 
month represented a considerable slowing 
up of the rate of decline. 

Gold exports were again exceptionally 
large. Some $212,229,000 in gold was sent 
from’ the country last month, in compari- 
son with $49,509,000 the month before. The 
movement to foreign countries was the 
largest since a raid on the dollar last 
October resulted in an outflow of $400,000,- 
000 in gold. The huge gold exports of 
last Fall stopped rather abruptly, and now 
unofficial reports indicate the latest move- 
ment is prohably near an end. 

Removal of Bullion 

Up to June 1, $541,721,000 in gold had 
been removed from the United States, an 
increase of $540,972,000 over the cor- 
responding period of 1931, when exports 
were a mere $749,000. 

Gold imports declined from $19,271,000 
in April to $16,715,000 last month. May 
silver exports amounted to $1,865,000, com- 
pared with $1,617,000 in the preceding 
month, and silver imports in May were 
worth $1,547,000, against $1,890,000 the 


|month before. 


Merchandise imports into the United 
States dropped sharply last month to 
$112,000,000, the lowest monthly total in 
23 years. The previous low was $103,- 


600,000 in January, 1909. The May figure |- 


was $14,567,000, or 11.5 per cent, under 
that for April. As a result of this rela- 
tively large decline in imports, the favor- 
able balance of trade last month. was 
$20,000,000, compared with less than $9,- 
000,000 in April. 
Decrease in Imports 
Imports fell off only 3.3 per cent from 
March to April, while the 11.5 per cent 
deciine last month compared witH 3.2 per 
cent from April to May, 1931, 7.5 per cent 
in 1930 and 2.6 per cent in 1929. 
Cotton exports were down last month. 
The value was $17,577,000, compared with 


$18,825,000 in May, 1931 and with $20,518,- | 


000 in April, 1932. The 501,000 bales 
sent out last month represented a decline 
of 44,000 bales from the April total, but 
were 165,000 bales over that for May a 
year ago. 

For the first five months of the year, 
cotton exports are well ahead of last 
year, both in volume and value. Up to 
June 1, exports aggregated 3,863,000 bales, 
an increase of 1,564,000 bales over exports 
for the first five months of 1931. e 
value of $147,435,00 for the first. five 
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Extension Is Granted 
For Denver Cut-off 


I. C. C. Gives Road Three 
More Months to Comply 
With Conditions of Order 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company on June 14 was granted 


a three-month extension by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the time 
in which it must comply with conditions 
imposed by the Commission in authoriz- 
ing the carrier to. construct the Dotsero 
cut-off and to acquire control of the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake Railway Company. 
(Finance docket 4555.) 

The Commission observed in its present 
order that there should be “no insur- 
mountable difficulty” in developing a 
spirit of cooperation between all the 
parties interested, and an extension to 
Sept. 15, 1932, was granted to afford an 
opportunity for conferences to that end. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, with Commis- 
sioners Eastman and McManamy, dis- 
sented and expressed the opinion that an 
opportunity should be made available to 
other interests to proceed with the con- 
struction of the Dotsero cut-off, in view 
of the fact that the Denver & Rio Grande 
can not now proceed and can offer no 
definite assurances of its ability to do so 
at the end of a future period of time. 

The principal condition imposed by the 
Commission in its order of Sept. 15, 1931, 
was that the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern begin construction of the Dotsero cut- 
off in Eagle County, Colo., to connect 
the main lines of both carriers and to 
shorten the distance between Denver and 
Salt Lake City by about 175 miles. The 
applicant road wasefurther required to 
purchase at $155 per share any of the 
capital stock or voting trust certificates 
of the Denver & Salt Lake offered to it. 
Fulfillment of the conditions imposed was 
required by March 15, 1932. 

By subsequent supplemental orders, the 








'Direct-mail Advertising Material 


Found Largely Wasted by Retailers | 


A tising material supplied to retailers 
by manufacturers and distributors is 
entirely wasted, although in numerous 
instances such material is used advan- 
tageously, a market study just com- 
pleted by the Department of Commerce 
has disclosed, according to information 
made available at the Department 
June 15. 

A survey of hardware distribution in 
the Gulf Southwest reveals that when 
retailers were asked to weigh all “di- 
rect-mail advertising material neither 
read nor saved for reference” the typ- 
ical store was found to throw away 
four pounds of incoming circulars per 
week. The typical stores in towns of 
less than 50,000 population reported they 
discarded five pounds, while the typical 
neighborhood store reported only two 
pounds, probably because it purchased 
mainly from jobbers and did not, there- 
fore, appear on as many manufacturers’ 
mailing lists. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

More than 50 of the 477 retailers cov- 
ered in the study said they received 
supplies of circulars or other dealer 
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CONSIDERABLE volume of adver- : ..elps for lines of goods not carried at 


all. Such waste could be eliminated al- 
most entirely by use of more carefully 
compiled lists, or by sending “feeler” 
letters in advance of shipment of dealer- 
help material. 

In estimating “the poundage of sales- 
promotion material for distribution to 
customers either not usable, not re- 
quested by the dealer, or applying to 
lines not handled, the typical store re- 
ported receiving more than 20 pounds of 
useless sales-promotion material in six 
months. Usually it consisted_of bundles 
of circulars applying to lines or items 
not carried, and often imprinted with 
the dealer’s name, preventing salvage. 

Manufacturers of paint, automobile 
accessories, electrical appliances and 
radios supplied relatively large amounts 
of useless material to the HMardware 
dealers. Makers of sport goods, stoves, 
washing machines, and novelties like- 
wise carried on this wasteful practice, 
however. 

As a remedy for the situation, several 
merchants suggested that manufacturers 
and distributors adopt the common- 
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WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1932 


World Auto Supply 


Stocks of American Cars Lower 
Than European, Department 
Of Commerce States 


ORLD automotive stocks were rela- 

tively stable as of May 1, according 
to figures made available June 15, by the 
Department of Commerce. Reports from 
24 countries were received by the Auto- 
motive - Division. 

Stocks of American autos and trucks 
were generally lower than those of Eu- 
ropean vehicles. The figures disclose the 
following additional information: 

Nine countries said American low-pitced 
passenger car stocks were low, nine re- 
ported them normal and six high. Eu- 
ropean cars in the same class were low in 
1 country, normal in 12 and high in 9, 
with no report from 2 countries. 

Stocks of American medium-priced pas- 
senger. cars were low in 10 countries, 
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Farm Cooperatives 
To Pay Lower Rate 
Of Interest on Loans 


Eleven Intermediate Credit 


Banks Announce Reduced 
Charges for All New Ad- 


vances to Organizations 


Reductions in interest rates on all new 
loans to farmers cooperative marketing 
associations and financing institutions 
were announced, June 15, by 11 of the 12 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 

The reductions range from one-fourth 
of 1 per cent to 1% per cent at the 
various banks involved,. according to. a 
statement by the banks. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A lower rate of interest on all new loans 
to financing institutions and farmers’ co- 
operative marketing organizations is an- 
nounced, June 15, by 11 of the 12 Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, due to the 
low rates of interest borne by their last 
sale of debentures, aggregating about 
$30,000,000. The debenture .rate is at- 
tributed to the lower interest rates in the 
money markets and the fact that the 
passage of the Norbeck-Steagall - bill by 
Congress made the debentures of these 
banks eligible collateral for loans from 
Federal reserve hanks 

Reductions in Rates 

The banks located at Springfield, Mass., 
Baltimore, Louisville, New Orleans, St. 
Louis and Wichita will reduce their rates 
on June 15 from 4% to 3% per cent; 
St. Paul, from 5 to 3% per cent; Spokane, 
Omeha and Berkeley, Calif., from 4% to 
4 per cent; and Houston from 4 to 3% 
per cent. The Columbia bank rate will 
remain at 4% per cent. ‘The branch bank 
at Puerto Rico will reduce its rate from 5% 
to 4 per cent. 

The variation in rates at this time is 
largely accounted for by the fact that 
some of the banks had more or less 
money on hand from previous sales of 
debentures bearing a much higher rate of 
interest. 

Types of Advances 


The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
make two types of loan: 

(1) Loans to farmers’ cooperative mar- 
keting associations, based upon their 
notes, backed by warehouse receipts rep- 
resenting staple agricultural products 
= in acceptable, bonded’ warehouses, 
an 

(2) Loans to or discount for local lend- 
ing institutions such as agricultural credit 
corporations, livestock loan companies or 
banks which have made loans to farmers 
for production purposes or the feeding, 
breeding or raising of livestock. 

Last year the 12 banks did more than a 
$250,000,000 worth of business, which was 
divided approximately evenly between the 
cooperatives and the financing institu- 
tions. Business is transacted directly with 
the farmers’ cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations hut the other agricultural and 
production loans or discounts are always 
handled through financing institutions. 


Rain in Great Plains 
Beneficial to Corn 


Crops in East Need Moisture, 
Says Weather Bureau 


Highly beneficial rainfall in the last 
week over most of the region between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains, with good  corn-growing 
weather, and ample moisture in the North- 
west, which had been drought-stricken 
for the last several years, were reported, 
June 15, by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture, in its weekly re- 
view of weather and crop conditions. 

East of the Mississippi River, however, 
the Bureau said, conditions were not so 
favorable, with a large area in need of 
rain. Winter wheat in the Ohio valley 
was described as spotted, with much only 
fair and deteriorating in the drier regions. 

Winter wheat harvest is nearly com- 
pleted in Texas and the Southeast, the 
Bureau said. Spring wheat made favor- 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


Short-line Roads. 


Motor Transport 


Carriers’ Spokesman Asserts 
They Are Handicapped by 
Lack of Control Over 
Truck and Bus Lines 


Seeks Investigation 
Of River Projects 


House Group Studying Federal 
Competition With Business 
is Told Farm Board Activity 
Injures Cotton Merchants 


Action by the Government which would 
give relief to the short-line rail carriers 
from unfair competitive conditions with 
which they are now confronted due to bus 
and truck transportation was urged by 
Bird M. Robinson, president of the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association, as 
he testified June 15 before the special 
House Committee investigating Govern- 


ment competition with private business. 
He also recommended that Congress 
| make a thorough official investigation of 
Government rivers and harbors improve- 
ment work, especially with respect to Gov- 
ernment activities relative to the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, contending that 
“we are of the opinion that the Govern- 
ment is now engaged in attempting to 
improve rivers and harbors that will never 
produce anything except additional costs.” 
Cotton Transactions 

At the same hearing, Dameron H. Wil- 
liams, of Gastonia, N. C., a member of 
the American Cotton Shippers Association, 
complained to the Committee’ that the 
Government has gone extensively into the 
cotton and commodity business, through 
the Federal Farm Board and the Stabili- 
zation Corporation, in: direct competition 
with the cotton merchants of the country. 

Pointing out that the railroads con- 
tribute to’ the Federal Government a 
large share of the taxes which are used 
to pay for the construction of Federal 
highways, and that the rail carriers are 
“tied hand and foot” in regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. 
Robinson explained‘that the trucks and 
buses make use of the highways—figura- 
tively their rights of way—at no expense 
to themselves, and are free of control from 
any Government agency. 

Need of Vehicle Control 

He stated that this question does not 
involve directly a business run by the 
Government in competition with private 
industry, but explained that it is because 
of the Government’s action in dealing 
wifh the railroads and inactivity in pro- 
viding regulations for the trucks and buses 
that. this unfair competition has been 
brought about. 

“The short line railroads,” he said, “are 
suffering as a result of unfair conditions, 
to the extent that the great majority of 
the companies are either bankrupt or are 
in danger of becoming so.” 

He explained that by Government in 
this case he meant Federal, State and 
municipal, since he 
merous cases the States are awaiting the 
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Wagner Relief Bill 
Reported to Senate 


Substitution for Garner Plan 


Banking and Currency 


The so-called Wagner substitute (S. 
4755) for the Garner relief bill (H. R. 
12445) was favorably reported to the Sen- 


ate June 15 from the Committee on Bank- | 


ing and Currency, by Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida. 


The substitution of the Wagner meas- | 


ure was ordered by the committee at a 
session June 14. The bill authorizes issue 
of notes and debentures to $1,500,000,000 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for loans to States and municipali- 
ties for use in self-liquidating projects in 
order to provide employment. It author- 
izes also a $500,000,000 bond issue by the 
Federal Treasury for emergency construc- 
tion of authorized public works. 


Growing Place Among Industries 


laimed that in nu-,; 
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League Seeks Plan 
For Trade Revival 


Views Interchanged at Geneva 
On Means of Improving 
Economic Conditions 


bye League of Nations is holding sev- 
‘feral conferences during June, among 
them sessions of the Transit Committee, 
the Economic. Committee, and two confer- 
ences on intellectual cooperation. 

An -exchange of views on possible in- 
ternational méans of improving trade was 
conducted at a meeting of the Economic 
Committee. It is seeking a formation for 
trade renewal. 

The conference for the reduction and 
limitation of armament also continued its 
work, while the Special Assembly of the 
League called because of the Sino-Japa- 
nese dispute remained technically in ses- 
sion at the call of the chairman. 

A review of the League’s work for June, 
as announced by the League and received 
at the Department of State, follows in full 
text: 

The Conference for the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments is continuing its 
work in June. The various technical 
commissions (Land, Naval, Air and Na- 
tional Defense Expenditure) are pursuing 
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Senate Recommits 
Farm Relief Measure 


For Further Study 


Vote on Passage of Bill in 
Present Form Is Withheld 
When Constitutional 
Question Is Raised 


The McNary farm relief bill, which em- 
bodied permissive use by the Federal Farm 
Board of the debenture, the equalization 
fee and the allotment plan for control of 
erop surpluses, was returned by the Sen- 
ate, June 15, to its Committee on Agricul- 
ture for further siudy. 

The action was taken by a vote of 38 
to 28 on a motion by Senator King (Dem.), 
of Utah, after he and numerous other 
Senators had argued that parts of the 
measure were unconstitutional. 

Three Days of Consideration 


.« Three days had been given over to de- 
of the bill before the Senate ‘finally 
ecided it did not desire to vote on its 
passage in the form in which the bill was 
presented. 

In addition to constitutional questions, 
the legislation had been subjected to criti- 
cism as a price-fixing measure and also 
some opponents had charged it would 
place in the hands of the Federal Farm 
Board the power to abrogate tariff pro- 
visions and actually to enact new tariff 
rates by indirection. Friends of the bill 
argued against sending it back to the 
Committee and insisted it should be 
passed even though the opponents pro- 
tested it as invalid. 


Three Proposals Amalgamated 

The pill combined the plans of farm re- 
lief offered by three major farm organi- 
zations, neither of which would consent 
to use of the method of relief proposed 
by the other. The Committee, therefor, 
decided to include all three plans and to 
accord the Farm Board the opportunity 
of employing either one or all of them. 

Prior to the motion by Senator King to 
send the bill back to the Committee on 
Agriculture Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, told the Senate he doubted the 
validity of the allotment plan section of 
the three-way proposal. Rather than have 
legislation thrown out by the courts, 
therefore, he favored elirfiination of the 
allotment, plan, and entered a motion to 


| that effect. 
Ordered by Committee on | 


Withdraws Motion 

He later withdrew his motion, however, 
after announcing he had been informed 
in private conferences that friends of the 
bill desired that “the three plans should 
stand or fall together.” He suggested that 
it appeared the wiser course to have the 
allotment plan given further study in 
Committee to ascertain whether it was 
possible to draft legislation to that end 
which would stand a constitutional test. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, in- 
terjected that “we should not worry here 
about the constitutional question,” It was 
his thought that “there have been so many 
five-to-four decisions by the Supreme 
Court that one gamble is as good as an- 
other” as to the validity of the proposal. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, declared 
he felt he would be violating his oath of 
office if he voted in favor of legislation 
which he believed invalid. There is no 


2.) 
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Shown for Chemical Production 


[Te employment of nearly 300,000 per- 
sons in the production and distribu- 
tion of chemical products in the United 
States which are valued annually at 
approximately $3,500,000,000 now makes 
chemistry and chemical engineering im- 
portant adjuncts to the industrial life 
of the Nation, according to Walter J. 
Greenleaf, specialist in higher” éduca- 
tion at the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. * 

“The United States is the world’s 
largest consumer, producer and importer 
of chemicals and allied products, and 
ranks next to Germany as an exporter.” 
Dr. Greenleaf said in calling attention 
to this occupational field for which col- 
leges and universities are now training 
thousands annually. Dr. Greenleaf 
supplied the following additional infor- 
mation: 

Of the 78,685 students studying engi- 
neering in the colleges of the Nation 
in 1931, 12 per cent were in the field of 
chemistry. Twenty-five per cent were 
taking courses in electrical engineering, 
20 per cent in mechanical engineering, 
ana 18 per cent in civil engineering. 

Chemistfy shares its place as a funda- 
mental science with physics and math- 
ematics. It enters all phases of daily 
life, including cleanliness, food, nutri- 
tion, medicines, drugs, perfumes, wear- 
ing apparel, housing, lighting, heating, 


sty 





decorating, 
farming, etc. 

Through the discovery of synthetic 
processes, there nas resulted commer- 
cial préduction ot synthetic or artificial 
substitutes for natural compounds. 
These synthetic products include whole- 
some vanilla, rayon, cellophane, lac- 
‘quers, artificial resins, antiknock com- 
pounds for motor fuels, antioxidants for 
rubber, new compounds for refrigerants, 
stainless steel, light alloys of magne- 
sium and aluminum, glass to transmit 
ultraviolet light, hydraulic cements of 
high early strength, dyes, textiles, fer- 
tilizers, pyroxylin plastics, amber, bake- 
lite, rubber and a long list of commodi- 
ties for household use. 

There are aiso many synthetic prod- 
ucts produced in laboratories but not yet 
manufactured commercially on account 
of the high cost. 

More than 8,600 establishments are en- 
gaged in the United States dealing with 
the production of products involving 
chemistry and chemical engineering. 
They vary from the manufacture of 
baking powder to explosives and fer- 
tilizers. a 
Recent statistics show the increasing 
demand for employes specially trained 
in the field of chemistry. More and 
more special knowledge in this field is 
demanded. 


transportation, printing, 
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Bonus Measure 
Passed in House. 


By 209-176 Vote 


Bill as Approved Provides 
For Payment of 2,400 
Million Financed by Issue 
Of Treasury Notes 


Mr. Rainey Predicts 
Ultimate Rejection 


Declares President Will Dis- 
approve Bill If Passed by 
Senate and Votes Are Lack- 
ing for Passage Over Veto 


Payment of the face value of the $2,- 
400,000,000 of World War. veterans’ ad- 
justed service compensation certificates, to 
be financed by issuance of United States 
notes to the extent required to make the 
payments under the so-called Owen plan 
of payment, would be authorized under 


the Patman bill (H. R. 7726) passed by 
the House June 11 by a vote of 209 ayes 
to 176 nays, with three members recorded 
as “present.” 


Senate to Expedite Action 


As soon as the Senate was officially 
notified that the bill had been passed by 
the House, Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
asked that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, of which he is chairman. 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
presented an unanimous consent request, 
however, that the bill be placed on. the 
calendan without reference to a Commit- 
tee, but-the request was denied, and Sen- 
ator Smoot’s motion then was agreed to. 

Senator Thomas told the Senate it would 
be impossible for the committee to hold 
hearings on the bill “at this late date in 
the session,” to which Senator Smoot re- 
plied that none were contemplated. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the bill would be 
reported back to the Senate, June’ 16, arid 
announced that a meeting of his com- 
mittee would be held prior to the conven- 
ing of the Senate in an effort to accom- 
plish that purpose. 

Acting Speaker Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill.,.is authority for the declara- 
tion that if it is passed by the Senate 
the — ident = veto it and the House 
cannot command enough votes it 
over his veto. -( | “ t pe # 

Debate Concluded in House 

When the Patman bill (H. R. 7726) was 
called up in .the House, Reperesentative 
Ragon (Dem.), of Clarksville, Ark., in 
charge of it, obtained unanimous. consent 
to dispense with further general debate, 
He said action should be expedited be- 
cause 18 members of the House were leav- 
ing at 4 o'clock in the afternoon for 
Pulaski, Tenn., to attend the funeral of 
Representative Eslick. Representatives 
Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., and Rankin 
(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., agreed to this 
procedure. 

“I think this bill should be speedily 
passed,” Mr. Crisp, who opposes the bill, 
told the House. “I say passed because 
we all know it is going to pass and I 
shall interpose no obstacle to cause delay.” 

The House, then, in committee of the 
whole, with Representative Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., presiding, con- 
| Sidered the bill for amendments. Mr. 
Bankhead reminded.the House that it is 


desirable to conclude consideration expedi- 
tiously. 


on 


Urged as Relief Measure 


Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
arkana, Tex., sponsor of the bill, discussed 
it for 10 minutes. He said the bill was 
carefully prepared by the legislative coun- 
sel and that its first section was prepared 
in consultation with representatives of 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Treasury Department. 

Referring to the certificates not being 
due until 1945, Mr. Patman said the bill’s 
sponsors are asking Congress to carry out 
the obligation made years ago, with a 
revision in certain respects. He denied 
that the bill contemplates fiat money. He 
said the veterans are asking only what 
they are entitled to, and that Congress is 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Quotas for Exchange 
Expected in Germany 


Domestic Enterprises Favored 
By New Government 


Campaigns preceding the general elec- 
tion in Germany July 31 are expected to 
react unfavorably on business sentiment 
but not on the credit situation, according 
to a Department of Commerce statement 
June 15. Continued allocation of foreign 
exchange on a monthly basis, with a de- 
cline in amounts, along with the applica- 
tion of a quota system is regarded as a 
possible result of the new Government’s 





nationalistic tendencies, which apparently 
favor domestic agriculture and industry, 
it was pointed out. 

The statement follows in full text: 

While the recent change of government 
in Germany produced little more than 
anxiety in business circles, quickly dis- 
sipated with announcement of the gov- 
ernment’s policy of not conducting any 
currency and credit experiments, it is be- 
lieved in local trade circles that the politi- 
cal campaign preceding the general elec- 
tion of July 31 may create an unfavorable 
business atmosphere, although it is equally 
believed that the campaign will not affect 
the credit situation adversely, accor 
to a cable from Commercial Attache H. 
L, Groves, Berlin. 

A continuation of allocation of foreign 
exchange on a monthly basis, with a de= 
cline in amounts, together with the ap- 
plication of a quota system is seen as @ 
possible development of the new govern- 
ment’s nationalistic tendencies, which ap- 
pear to favor domestic agriculture, and 
industry. 

Adoption of the budget is expected by 
the end of this month with little changes 
from the Breuning estimates. 

The wholesale price index dropped to 
97 in May, agricultural products to 93, 


[Continued on Page .7, Column 6.) 
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- Tariff Changes 
"Given Approval 
- By the President 
Decreases and _ Increases 
Made and Existing Rates 


Retained as Result of 
Three Federal Inquires 











The Tariff Commission announced June 
14 that the President had approved the 
reports in three investigations recently 


completed under section 336 of the Tariff | 
Act of 1930 and submitted to him. : 

A decrease was proclaimed on infants 
unembroidered wool jersey outerwear val- 
ued at more than $2 per pound. An in- 
crease. was proclaimed on stich outerwear 
not of ‘jersey fabric. No change in rates} 
was specified by the Commission with re- 
spect to infants’ embroidered wool outer- 
wear, funiture of wood, and umbrellas 
and parts. 

The new rates on infants’ unembroid- 
‘ered wool outerwear proclaimed by the 
President will become effective July 11, 
1932. 

The United Kingdom, Austria, Canada, 
France, and Germany are the countries 

‘principally concerned in the trade in these 
commodities. 

All of these investigations were made 
‘in response to Senate resolutions. 

A summary of the details as issued by 
the Commission follows: 

Decreases: Infants’ unembroidered wool 
jersey outerwear valued at more than $2 

rr pound, From 50 cents per pound and 
BS per cent to 50 cents per pound and 25 
per cent. From United Kingdom. 

Increases: Infants’ unembroidered wool 
outerwear, knit or crocheted, except jersey, 
valued at more than $2 rT pound. 

50 cents per pound and per cent to 50 
cents per pound and 75 per cent. m 
United Kingdom. 

No change in existing rates of duty: Pur- 
niture of wood. From various countries. 

Umbrellas and parts. From France and 
Germany. 

Infants’ unembroideged wool knit outer- 
wear valued at not more than $2 per pound. 
Infants’ embroidered wool knit . outerwear. 
From Austria. 

The statement issued by the Commission 
anent the changes follows in full text: 


Rate Changes Outlined 

The President has approved the findings 
of the Tariff Commission ‘which specified 
(1) a reduction in the rates of duty on 
infants’ unembroidered wool knit outer- 
wear, made or cut from Jersey fabric knit 
in plain stitch on a circular machine, 
valued at more than $2 per pound, to 50 
cents per pound plus 25 per centum ad 
valorem, (2). an increase in the rates of 
duty on other infants’ unembroidered wool 
outerwear, knit or crocheted, valued at 
amore than $2 per ponud, to 50 cents per 
pound and 75 per centum ad valorem, 
and (3). no change in the rate of duty 
on infants’ embroidered wool outerwear, | 
knit or crocheted. 

The rates of duty on unembroiered in- 
fants’ wear, valued at more than $2 per 
pour’. under paragraph 1114(d) of the | 

ariff Act of 1930,are 50 cents per pound | 
plus 50 per centum ad valorem, the cor- 
responding rates under the Act of 1922) 
having been 45 cents per pound plus 50 
per centum ad valorem. The rate of duty 
under paragraph 1529(a) of the present 
Act on embroiidered infants’ wear is 90 


oy centum ad valorem as compared with | |) 


per centum under the Act of 1922. 

The findings of the Commission were 
contained in a report of an investigation 
made under the provisions of section 336 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, in compliance 
with Senate Resolution 325. 


Markets for Wool Knit. Articles 

The investigation covered wool knit 
sweaters, two-piece suits, leggings, sacques, 
and similar garments, for infants up to 
six years of age. The principal items are 
sweaters and two-piece suits. 
Kingdom is the principal source of the 
unembroidered wool knit garments on 
which changes in duty are made; Austria 
is the principal source of the embroidered 
wool knit garments on which there is no 
change in duty. 

The principal domestic production cen- 
ter for infants’ wool knit outerwear of 
types comparable with imports is New 
York City and the adjacent metropolitan 
area including Brooklyn and near-by 
towns on Long Island and in New Jersey. 
New York City is the principal domestic 
market for both imports and domestic 
production. 

Wool knit outerwear for infants is not 
segregated from wool knit outerwear for 
children or adults in either production or 
import statistics. The domestic produc- 
tion of boys’ Jersey suits is estimated at 
between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 annually, 
and of infants’ wool knit outerwear other 
than Jersey at between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. No estimate is available as to 








the amount of such wear that is em- fruits in tropical and subtropical America, 


broidered before sale. 


The imports of unembroidered wool knit | those features that are predominantly 
outerwear, other than hats, hoods, berets} American. 


(which were first shown separately after 
June 17, 1930), during the calendar year 


1931 were valued at $861,000, but it is es-| 


timated that less than half of this con- 
sisted of infants’ outerwear, whether Jer- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Favorable Balance 
Of Trade Increases 





Recession in Imports Offsets 
Decrease in Exports 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
months of the current year was up $13,- 
988,000 from last year. 

All the important foreign markets for 
American cotton took more of it in May 
than in May, 1931. The increase for the 
United Kingdom was 67,000 bales, France 
21,000 bales, Italy 17,000 bales, Germany 
10,000 bales and Japan 20,000 bales, May 
shipments, compared with those in April, 
were smaller to France, Italy and Ger- 
many, but larger to the United Kingdom 
and Japan. 

Total cotton exports for the first 10 
months of the cotton season aggregated 
7,898,000 bales, 
bales over the ‘corresponding 10 months 
of the preceding season. Exports to the 











The United | |) 


an increase of 1,653,000 
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ested as valuable for low- 


Fish s BS 
cost diet, by Department of Ee ‘ 
Development of citrué fruit fiidustries in 


Banks and Banking 


{ deposits in suspended banks is 
discussed 1 Guat Nelson, Auditor of Public 


is. 
Accounts, Bare of Illino! ate oct. ¥ 


Eleven intermediate credit ba reduce 
interest rate on loans to farm cooperatives 
and financing institutions. 









Page 1, col. 4 
Comptroller of Currency announces na- 
tional bank suspension. er 


Home loan bank bill passed b: House. : 
Senate refuses priority to Glass banking 
ill, 


Page 3, col. 1 





Chemicals and 
| Allied Products 


employs more than 5 persons, 
Federal education specialist. 
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Congress 
Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 


Page 4, col. 7 
Proceedings of June 15. 


Corporation Finance 


Control of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany with $10,000 initial cash outlay and 
inflation.of assets of Utah Power & Light 
Company described at hearing before Federal 

ission. 
vee Page 5, col. 3 


Midwestern States tightening securities 

regulations, says lowa Secretary of State. . 

Page 7, col. 1 

Iowa Executive Council authorizes issu- 
ance of stock by Amana Society. 

Page 7, col. 6 

Governor of Michigan names members of 

bondholders’ advisory board. 

se 7, col. 6 

Representative O’Connor introduces bill to 

| tax surplus income of corporations. a i 


reap 3 

Trustee named for stock of Swift & Com- 
| pany pending disposition under — order 
| Page 3, 





Credit Information 


interest rate on loans to farm cooperatives 
and financing institutions. 


passed by Congress. 


Current Law 
Latest decisions of Federal 


ts. 
vo Page 4, col. 5 
. 
Education 
| Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 


| Educational basis of popular government 
discussed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of Interior. 

Page 8, col. 6 


. . 
Engineering 

Congress passes bill to transfer lands nec- 
essary to right of way for aqueduct to divert 
waters of Colorado River to cities in south- 


ern California. 
Page 7, col. 6 


Development of Citrus Fruit Industr 
Is Described by Federal Scientist 





By T. Ralph Robinson 
Senior Physiologist of the Department of Agriculture 


fruits cut in two and eaten with a spoon, 
the firm, tight-skinned orange is better 
adapted, so that these oranges greatly 
predominate in. American plantings. 


In discussing the production of citrus 


it may be worth while to consider briefly 


While the home of citrus fruits is con- 
ceded to be south-eastern Asia and Malay- 
sia, certain fruits and food ‘habits have 
been developed in America quite distinct 
from those of the Orient. Foremost among 
| the fruits unique in America is the 

pomelo or grapefruit. While doubtless de- 
rived from its oriental relative, the pum- 
melo or shaddock, grapefruit as we know it 
appears to be of American origin. Whether 
first coming into existence in Barbados or 
in Jamica is unascertainable from the 
meager literature references available, but 
it appears certain that it was known in 
the West Indies in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century as a fruit distinct 
from and superior to the shaddock. 

Its gradual increase in popularity dur- 
ing the present century bids fair to place 
| it on an equal footing with the orange in 

the near future. The grapefruit produc- 
tion in Florida is even now practically 
equal to that of the orange, and in south 
Texas the recently planted grapefruit acre- 
age far exceeds that devoted to orange cul- 
tivation. In California the climate is not 
as well suited to grapefruit as that of the 
more humid regions surrounding the Gulf 
of Mexico, but the annual production even 
there is far in excess of a million boxes. 


Canning Industry 


Stimulates Planting 
One stimulus to grapefruit planting in 





United Kingdom climbed 187,000 bales, to| Florida and Porto Rico is the rapid devel- 


Italy 150,000 bales and to Japan 1,036,000 
balés. Exports to France were down 477,- 
000 bales, however, and to Germany 101,- 


000 bales. 


Chief Justice Taking Part 
In Solving Boundary Issue 





The Chief Justice of the United States, 
Charles Evans Hughes, is remaining in 
Washington to help settle the boundary 
dispute between Guatemala and Hon- 


duras, according to information obtained 
June 15, at the Pan American Union. 


Chief Justice Hughes is chairman of 
the arbital board of three judges, which 
has been sitting for several months trying 
to decide the dispute, it was stated or- 
ally. At present the tribunal has heard 


opment of a canning industry. 


For the past two seasons fully 10 per 
cent of the Florida grapefruit crop has 
been put up in cans, taking off the market 
oversize, russet, or scarred fruit not easily 
salable but sound and excellent when 
properly canned. The initiation of this 
enterprise is to be credited to Porto Rico, 
where fully a third of the crop is regularly 
canned for shipment. 


The canned product can be shipped to 


any part of the world and may pave 
the way for the later. use of fresh fruit. 


,| Certain it is that grapefruit is gradually 


becoming known and popular outside of 
America, especially in the large centers 
of population of Europe. This development 
doubtless has operated to stimulate recent 
grapefruit planting in Cuba, Honduras, 
Trinidad, Jacaica, Brazil, and very likely 





all the testimony and is making a pre-| Other portions of tropical America. 


liminary. survey of it, preparatory to hand- 


Food habits have much to do with the 


ing down an award. Sessions may be fin-| choice of varieties for commercial plant- 


ished by about July 1, it was stated. 


ing. Since in the Orient most citrus fruits 


The other judges on the tribunal are|are eaten out of hand, free-peeling or 


Dr. Castro Urena, of Costa Rica, and | “kid-glove” 


‘melio Bello Codesido, of Chile. 
( 


oranges are preferred and 
dominate the markets. To the serving of 
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Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- | Commerce state. 

















history. 
Page 4) col. 3 
Claims for expansion joint for use in con- 
crete paving held allowable; In re Fischer; 


West Virginia fire losses 45 per cent below 
those of year ago. 
Page 5, col. 7 


Foreign Relations 


League of Nations holding several confer- 
ences during June, State partment says 
in review of month's work at Geneva. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Chief Justice Hughes with associate arbi- 
ters is engaged in study of testimony in 
Guatemala-Honduras boundary dispute, pre- 
paratory to making award in case. 

Page 2, col. 1 

Agreements for repayment of debt annui- 
ties suspended during moratorium completed 
with all but 1 of 16 foreign debtor nations. 

Page 1, col. 2 


General Business Conditions 


Indicators of current business for week 


Production and distribution of chemicals | ended June 11 made public by Commerce 
s@ys | Department. 


Page 6, col. 3 

Campaigns preceding general election in 
Germany July 31 expected to react unfavor- 
ably on trade, Department of Commefce is 


advised. 
(Page 1, col. 7 
Business in France expected to show fur- 
advices to Department of 


Page 3, col. 4 

Cooperative production on world basis be- 

gun in Sweden, acording to information re- 
ceived by Department of Labor. 

- Page 3, col. 7 


Government Finance 
Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 4 


Allotment of new Treasury issues of secur- 
ities announced. 
Page 7, col. 3 


Wagner relief bill as substitute for Garner 
‘plan favorably reported to Senate. 
| Page 1, col. 5 


Agreement not reached on economy bill 
by conferees. 





Page 3, col. 2 


col. 1| Highways 


Skilled employment on Federal-aid roads 
oy not be restricted to State residents, is 
olicy an: 


|  Bleven intermediate credit banks reduce Be 7 Sacusce by Federal Bureau of Pub- 


Page 3, col.2/ proquction of cement in May 50 per cent | sary to right of way for aqueduct to divert 
waters of Colorado River to cities in south- 
below that for year ago. Page 7, col. 4 | ¢™m California. 


Page 1, col. 4 
Credit union bill for District of Columbia Insurance 


Auto insurance rating bureau to be organ- 


Page 5, col. 1 
Massachusetts asks insurance companies 


Page 7, col. 7 | ized in Virginia. 


and State pod — rates for auto property damage cov- 
erage. 


Page 5, col. 6 
International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Austrian development of water power 


halted by lack of foreign credits, Department 
of Commerce is advised. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Labor 


Minimum wage laws in Quebec give pro- 
tection to 30,000 women in 10 re. 
ra , col. 6 

Policies of State Industrial Commission 
for prevention of industrial accidents in 
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Control of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
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Company described at hearing before Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Louisiana Senate passes bill to restrict 
price of local telephone calls through hotel 
switchboards to 5 cents. 
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State Courts 


and other 


Page 4, col. 2 

Michigan statute for local tax on lands 

under control of State Conservation Depart- 
ment held valid by court. 

rts and consumption of Japan are re- 


”, col. 1 


Page 4, col. 3 

Need of revised system of rules of court 

procedure to prevent delays in justice by 

use of legal expenditures is discussed by 

Quincy D. Adams, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, State of New Mexico. 
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Truck Co. v.|State Finance 


Massachusetts State Treasurer awards issue 
of State bonds, 
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South Carolina issues $3,400,000 in 
iicipation notes. 
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file rates for auto property damage cov- 


State Legislation 


Governor Moore signs several bills passed 
by New Jersey Legislature. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Page 5, col. 6 
of May 1, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Stone, Clay and 
Glass Products 


Production of cement in May 50 per cent 
below that for year ago. 
Page 7, col. 4 
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erce. 
some @ Page 8, col. 3 


Page 5, col.7| State income tax advocated for New Jersey 


to ease burden on property. 


ostal Service Page 4, col. 1 


Taxes paid on property destroyed by fire 
before assessment date are not recoverable 
unless paid under protest, Montana Attor- 


Page 7, col. 1 ney General rules, 


Page 4, col. 3 

Michigan statute for local tax on lands 

under control of State Conservation Depart- 
ment held valid by court, 


Day at the Executive 


Page 3, col. 2 Page 4, col. 3 
Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 
Page 4, col. 5 
Representative O’Connor introduces bill to 
tax surplus income of corporations. 


Page 3, col. 4 


investigate gasoline prices. 
’ Page 5, col. 7 


s i 
roduction Statistics Weainsiiih 
House passes bill for cash payment of vet- 

erans’ bonus in full by vote of 208 to 176. 
Page 1, col. 7 


persons, says 
Page 1, col. 5 


reserves, im- 
rts and consumption of Japan ‘are re- Waterways 


e 7, col. 1| Congress passes bill to transfer lands nec- 


Page 7, col. 6 


ublic Utilities Weather 


Widespread rainfall benefits cro’ 
and Northwest, says Weather 
weekly review. 


in West 
ureau in 


ny with $10,000 initial cash outlay and 


Page 6, col. 4 

Rains in area west of Mississippi and corn 

crops, while moisture is lacking in eastern 
section, says Weather Bureau. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Fatality of policeman on stolen auto prior 
to reporting for regular hours of work held 
compensable by ine Industrial Accident 
Commission. 


Page 5, col. 3 


Page 5, col. 7 


Commerce is advised. 
Page 3, col. 1 





Page 5, col. 2 


Death of employe who scalded self using 
hot water hose while suffering epileptic at- 
tack is held compensable in District of Co- 


lumbia. 
Page 5, col. 5 


Fre crane service by railways is unjusti- 
says examiner’s report to Interstate 


Page 6, col. 2 
Rulings in railway rate and finance cases 




















use - perhaps the Washington or Bahia 
navel. 
fruits would be complete without some 
mention of this remarkable orange, the 
gift of Brazil to the citrus family. This 
orange 
originated at Bahia, Brazil, 
sport of the Selecta variety, and was first 
propagated by budding about 1820, by a 
Portuguese gardener of that region. | 


introduction of the navel orange from 
Brazil 
superintendent of gardens and grounds 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
in 1870, and within three years young 
trees budded from the originals were 
sent to California and Florida, the first 
two being sent to Mrs. Eliza Tibbetts of 
Riverside, Calif. 


Navel Orange Tree 
Cultivated in Brazil 


bett’s grove to the patio of the Mission 
Inn, Riverside, Calif., in May, 1903. 
transplanting was made the occasion of 
appropriate ceremonies, Theodore Roose- 
velt, then President of the United States, 
officiating on that occasion. 


his work on Trees of America described 
@ navel orange from Bahia, Brazil, to 
which he gave the specific name Citrus 
aurantium umbilicata. 
as follpwys: 


*orhood of Bahia, razil, 
thought io be one 
igies of the vegetable kingdom. The au- 
thor of the present work claims the honor 
of first introducing this variety into the 
United States. 
frém Brazil in 1835, and caused them to 
be planted on the estate of the late Z. 
Kingsley on Drayton Island, Lake George, 
East Florida, where they are believed still 
to exist.” 


navel orange, nearly a century ago, seems 
to have failed (probably through a great 
freeze in Florida at that period) as there 
is no record of these trees having come 
to fruiting. Browne was later in charge 
of the a; 
States 

which developed 
States Department of Agriculture. 


tempt séems to have been made to in- 
troduce the navel orange from Brazil into 


the United States. These plants were con- 
signed to Mr. Thomas Hogg, a nurseryman 
of New York, by a planter formerly resi- 
dent in Brazil, according to Mr. Hogg’s 
account. After a year’s detention in a 
New York greenhouse, they were sent to 
Florida, but are supposed to have been 
destroyed during the disturbances incident 
to the Seminole Indian war then going 
on there. 


Navel Orange Industry 


Profitable in California 


It seedless character, fine flavor, and 
distinctive navel mark gradually spread 


| 


The most famous orange in American 
No discussion of American citrus 


cessful introduction into the United States 
marked the rise of a highly profitable 
new industry in Southern California, rep- 
resenting an annual gross income of about 
$50,000,000 from this orange alone. It has 
not proved so well adapted to the sections 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico, though 
grown in a small way throughout this 
region. 

Systematic bud selection from superior 
individual trees has been practiced in 
California for the past 20 years to avoid 
the propagation of inferior strains and 
to develop strains potentially more produc- 
tive for commercial planting. This work 
of bud selection, started by Mr. A. D. 
Shamel of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, with the navel orange of 
Bahia, has yielded such striking results 
that it has been extended to many other 
fields of horticulture. 

Without this attention to the securing 
of pedigreed strains through the use of 
individual tree performance records,’ the 
navel orange might easily by this time 
have been discredited and largely replaced, 
as many degenerative and unproductive 
forms were appearing in the commercial 
plantings of California. In the progress 
of this intensive study of the navel orange, 
Mr. Shamel, accompanied by P. H. Dorsett 
and Dr. Wilson Popenoe, made a trip. to 


is generally reputed to have 


as a bud 


The United States owes the successful | 


to the late William Saunders, 


This introduction was made 





One was transplated from Mrs. Tib- 


The 


Still earlier, in 1846, D. J. Browne in 


the fame of this new fruit*’and its suc-| 6 


Rainfall in Great Plains 
Proves Helpful to Corn 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
able advance generally. Cultivation of 
corn in some Iowa regions is completed 
and the corn is being laid by there un- 
usually early, it was stated. 

The weather has been favorable to the 
boll weevil in much of the cotton area, 
but the crop made fair to good growth in 
most regions, according to the Bureau. 
(The weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions is printed in full text on page 
» 





not being suited to producing an ac- 
ceptable product. The lemon varieties 
commonly grown in America are especially 
susceptible .to the attacks of citrus scab, 
which perhaps was largely responsible for 
the failure to establish commercial lemon 
growing in Florida and other humid re- 
gions of subtropical America. 

The acid lime, variously known as “Mex- 
ican Lime,” “West Indian Lime,” and 
“Key Lime,” in contrast with the lemon, 
has found a congenial home in the Ameri- 
can tropics, especially in portions of the 
West Indies where it culture has been 
an important factor in economic life for 
many years. 


Inroads of Disease 
In the West Indies 


Of recent years the inroads of disease, 
especially limewithertip and redroot, and 
the cheapening of citrate of lime and 
citric acid through new processes of man- 
ufacture have seriously disturbed the West 
Indian lime industry. Breeding new types 
of limes for disease resistance is being 
undertaken and some progress has been 
made. Budding of limes on sour orange 
seedlings has proved a means of avoiding 
losses due to redroot. A marked rise in 





Brazil in 1913, to gather all the facts pos- 
sible as to its origin and methods of 
propagation and cultivation, and found 
it still a favorite variety in the vicinity 
of Bahia where it was first propagated 
over 100 years ago. y 

In at ieast one other aspect citrus cul- 
ture in America has taken a different 
trend from that common to the Orient. 
The commercial lemon, which constitutes 
about a third of the citrus acreage in 
California, is little known in the Orient, 
other acid fruits, largely of the mandarin 
group, being preferred, perhaps for their 
greater disease resistance. 


Commercial Growing 


Of Lemons Limited 


The type of lemon popular in the 
American trade was first largely planted 
in the Mediterranean countries where it 
is still an important product. Increasing 
production in California, however, has 


His statement is 


“It is chiefly cultivated in the neigh- 
where it is 
the greatest prod- 


He brought several trees 


Browne’s introduction of the Bahia 


cultural division of the United 
tent Office, the nucleus from 


the value of lime oil has in a measure 
offset the lowered price on citrate of lime. 


With the improvements in transporta- 
tion and development of cold-storage fa- 
cilities, citrus fruits now move freely to 


practically all of the world markets. The 
transportation of orange juice frozen in 
suitable containers also promises further 
to extend distribution and seasons of con- 
sumption. Fortunately the principalcrop- 
ping seasons in the northern and south- 
ern Hemispheres are well adjusted by na- 
ture to avoid destructive competition. 


citrus fruits that seems world wide it will 
be most wise, however, that each country 
or section should keep informed of new 
and contemplated plantings 


choice of varieties for planting, or by mar- 





the present United/gradually diminished the imports’ of 


Italian lemons into the United States. 
Commercial lemon growing is climatic. 
ally limited to warm but semiarid regions, 


A few years later, in 1838, another at-~ 


Wy 


the humid tropics and subtropical regions | 


large population centers of Europe. 


(The foregoing is the full text of an 
article appearing in the Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union.) 


Of 


With the stimulation of the planting of | 


in other 
regions. Much may be accomplished by 


keting methods, to avoid the disastrous 
results of an oversupply at certain seasons 
or in certain markets, especially in the 


Is Seen in France 





Unfavorable Balance in For- 
eign Commerce Is Said 
To Be Increasing 





Business in France is expected to show 
further recession, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce June 15. A govern- 
ment program of public retrenchment and 
economic safeguards appears likely, al- 
though the new government has given no 
indication of its major financial or inter- 
national policies. The statement follows 
in full. text: 

A further recession in French business 
in general seems to be expected as signs 
of improvement during the pas few 
weeks are outweighed by present M@iverse 


factors, such as increasingly unfavorable 
foreign trade balance and railway re- 
ceipts, together with little indications of 
an increase in industrial activity, accord- 
ing to a report on French economic con- 
ditions prepared by the Commerce De- 
partment’s Regional Division. 

The new government took office on June 


:1, but there is yet no definite indica- 


tion of its major financial and interna- 
tional policies. However, a program of 
public retrenchment and economic safe- 
guards appears probable. 

No improvement is evident in the coal 
situation, owing largely to the continued 
decline of industrial consumption. Iron 
and steel production has dropped in spite 
of the fact that the domestic market, ex- 
cept for pig iron, shows slight signs of 
improvement, and firmer prices due to 
the creation of sales comptoirs; the export 
outlook is discouraging. 

Cotton and woolen activity continues 

restricted. The rayon situation has been 
improved by the conclusion of an accord 
limiting production. 
The electrical equipment market con- 
tinues depressed. The heavy machinery 
and construction equipment market is 
quite active, due largely to the national 
equipment and municipal dwelling pro- 
gram. Production of agricultural equip- 
ment has declined further and sales of 
most farm machinery are 20 to 35 per cent 
lower than last year. The machine tool 
business is quiet. 





New Jersey Governor 


Signs Two Relief Bills 


Other Measures Also Are Given 
Executive Approval 


Trenton, N. J., June 15. 
Governor Moore has signed the last two 
of a series of pills providing for a $20,- 
000,000 emergency relief program for the 
year beginning July 1. The voters will be 
called upon at the November election 
to decide whether that sum shall be ta- 
ken from the $83,000,000 road bond issue 
of 1930 and used for relief work. 
The Governor sent to the State Library 
without signature a measure (A. 366) to 
\ permit the State Highway Commission to 


enter into agreements with railroads for 
the division of the cost of constructing 
new grade crossings. He stated that the 
question seemed to call for further study 
and consideration. 

A bill (S. 4) repealing the Van Ness 
State Prohibition Enforcement Act was 
approved. The question of repealing the 
Hobart Enforcement Act, which was 
adopted after the Van Ness law and is 
now in effect, will be voted upon at a ref- 
erendum next November. 

Governor Moore. signed three measures 
(S. 129, 130, 131) providing more liberai 
privileges as to bank and trust company 
mergers among institutions in the same 
counties. He also approved a bill (S. 372) 
permitting the State Banking Commis- 
sioner to value the investments of savings 
banks. 

Another bill (A. 201) making it a misde- 
meanor to obtain insurance by false state- 
ments wassigned. 

Other new laws are as follows: 

8. 27. Provides for installment payment 
of delinquent taxes. 

A. 99. Provides 8-hour day on public 
works contracts. 

A. 450. Invalidates so-called 
dog” contracts. 





“yellow 





Recession in Trade Technical 








Groups 
Continue Work at 
Arms Conference 





Transit and Economic Com- 
mittees Also Meet and 
Sessions Are Held on In- 


tellectual Cooperation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the examination of the questions referred 
to them ky the General Commisison which 
also is probably meeting during the month, 
at a date which depends upon the prog- 
ress Of the work of the technical com- 
missions. : 

In. accordance with the resolution 
adopted. on March 11, the Special. As- 
sembly, which is dealing with the Sino- 
Japanese dispute, remains in session, Its 
president is authorized to summon it 
whenever he may consider this necessary. » 
The same is true for the two organs of 
this Assembly, the General Commission 
and the Committee of 19 which, like the 
Assembly, are presided over by M. Paul 
Hymans. 

The Transit Committee, the Economic 
Committee and the Subcommittee of 
Customs Experts meet. during the month 
at Geneva. Library experts and repre- 
sentatives of institutes dealing with in- 
tellectual property and relevant legal 
problems meet in Paris at the Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation. 


Transit Session Opens 


The Transit Committee opened its sev- 
enteenth session on June 1. After con- 
stituting its bureau it is considering the 
results of the Fourth General Transit 
Conference, and is then attacking the 
questions on its agenda (passport and 
visa formalities for emigrants, inland and 
maritime navigation personnel, air trans- 
port cooperation, unification of transport 
Statistics, jurisdiction of the European 
Danube Commission, etc.) 

It is reviewing the work of its Commit- 
tee of Inquiry on Public Works and Na- 
tional Technical Equipment which, in 
accordance with the Assembly’s decision 
of Sept. 25, 1931, has already studied sev- 
eral plans submitted by governments. 
Finally, it will consider the sition as 
regards the signature and ‘ratification of 
agreement concluded at the Conference 
on Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts -and 
Conventions on River Law and Road 
Traffic. . 

The Economic Committee met June 2. 
Its agenda includes the examination of 
various questions which have already fig- 
ured on earlier agenda. There was an 
exchange of views on possible interna- 
tional means of improving trade and re- 
plies from governments regarding rap- 
prochements in Europe will be considered. 

The committee is noting reports on the 
timber, hop and coal production and on 
the position of the motor-car industry. It 
is considering the desirability of conven- 
ing a further meeting of agricultural ex- 
perts and will deal with procedure for 
the friendly settlement of international 
economic, disputes. 


Customs Nomenclature 


The Subcommittee of Experts on Cus- 
toms Nomenclature met on June 6, when 
it began drawing up explanatory notes on 
the final conclusions of its nomenclature, 
thus it will finish the task entrusted to 
it by the Economic Committee after the 
Economic Conference of 1927. 

As . regards intellectual cooperation, 
there are two meetings of representives of 
Institutes dealing with .intellectual prop- 
erty and relevant problems on June 4 and 
a Committee of Library Experts. The 
former dealt with authors’ rights in con- 
nection with mechanical performances, 
executants’ rights in successive sales, 
scientists’ rights to the lucrative exploita- 
tion of a discovery, the harmonization of 
the Berne and Havana _ conventions, 
journalists’ copyright, cinenfatograph copy- 
right, etc. 

The Committee of Library Experts has 
the following agenda: Utilization of public 
libraries for workmen’s leisure, ex- 


change of information between libraries ¥ 


‘@ 


with a view to the purchase of foreign 
works, utilization of libraries to make 
known the work of the League, interna- 
tional translation bibliography, interna- 





tional loans and postal rates, collections 
of educational and topical films, crea- 
tion of national bibliographical cen- 
ters, etc. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PUALISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Credit Shortage 
‘Retards Power 





ment of Commerce Told 





foreign credits for financing plant con 
struction has halted Austrian developmen 


‘@» World War. 
Large imports are necessary to mee 


statement follows in full text: 
Development at Standstill 


resources, usually successful at the start 


to a report from the Consul General, 
Ernnest L. Harris, Vienna. 


sources. Large imports are therefore nec- 


tons in 1930, and 4,600,000 in 1931. 


and they have represented about one- 
quarter of the country’s trade deficit. 


Efforts Are Outlined 


To improve the situation serious efforts 
have been made to reduce ‘the domestic 
demand by developing water power re- 
Sources, to increase competition with for- 

8 eign coal by improving the quality of the 
domestic lignite, and to expand the home 
market for domestic mineral fuel. 

Good results are reported from the at- 
tempt to improve the quality of lignite. 
Large mines have installed coal drying 
plants which raise the quality of the 
product and at the same time increase 
the number of calories per unit by re- 
ducing the water content. Expansion of 
the home market also has been encour- 
aging. 

While reducing their purchases of fuel 
in recent years, the Austrian railways 
have increased consumption of domestic 
lignite, and they are planning to take a 
still large percentage from Austrian 
mines. Electric steam plants of Vienna 
have increased their purchase of domes- 


consumption in 1926 to 100 per. cent in 
1931. The gas, water, and electric plants 
in other Austrian provinces used about 8 
per cent domestic and 92 per cent for- 
eign lignite in 1926, but in 1931 took 
their entire supply from domestic-sources. 


Domestic Lignite Used 

The trend to replace foreign lignite 
with the domestic product is noticeable 
also in the foodstuffs industry, iron and 
other metals, and paper. But'the use of 
domestic coals for household use has mad2 
little headway, owing to the unsatisfac- 
tory heating equipment. The price of the 
domestic fuel is said to be disproportion- 
ately high. 
Because of the drop in English cur- 
é rency, British coal has found a large mar- 
ket in Austria in recent months. Russian 

coal has also appeared on the market, 
used largely for households. Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Germany and Yugoslavia 

were the leading sources of: Austria’s 
brown coal imports in’ recent years. 

A bill has been recently introduced in 
Parliament: to enable the Government to 
control more precisely the amount of for- 

eign lignite which enters the country. 





World Supply of Autos 
_ Found Relatively Stable 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
normal in eight and high in six, while 
stocks of European make were low in six, 
normal in six and high in eight. Stocks 
of high-priced American Passenger ma- 
chines were low in nine nations, normal 
in eight and high in three, compared with 
respective European figures of nine, four 
and five. 

American used car stocks were low in 
eight countries, normal in nine and high 
in six, while reports on stocks of Euro- 
pean-used vehicles showed them to be low 
in five, normal in four and high in eleven. 

Five countries said stocks of heavy- 
capacity American trucks were low, nine 
reported them normal and seven high. 
For European: trucks of the same classi- 
fication, stock figures from seven coun- 

e tries were low, from eight normal and 
from two high. 

Stocks of low-capacity American trucks 
were low in five countries, normal in 13 
and high in six, while for European makes 
stocks were low in five, normal in 10 and 
high in five. 


p> 





Senate Refuses to Give 
Preference to Banking Bill 


The Senate refused June 15 to restore to 
its previous status as unfinished business 
the Glass banking reform bill (S. 4412). 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, spon- 
sor of the measure, sought first to secure 
unanimous consent to restore the bill, and 
then, objection arising, to present a mo- 
tion to this end. Parliamentary procedure, 
however, required a vote first on the mo- 
tion to take up the Navy appropriation 
bill, and this motion was carried, 44 to 25. 

The Glass bill is designed “to provide 
for the safer and more effective use of the 
assets of the Federal reserve banks and of 
national banking associations, to regulate 
interbank control, and to prevent the un- 
due diversion of funds into Speculative 
operations.” 





Executive Nominations 
Submitted to Senate 


President Hoover on June 15 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the following 
nomination: 


Foteign Service Officer to be also a Consul 
General: John Farr Simmons, of New York. 





Camps in National Forests 


So atttractive to city dwellers have the 

municipal recreation camps in the national 

+ forests proyes that several of the cities in 
a 


PRESENTED HEPtIN, BEING 
THe Unrrep States Dany 


Plan in Austria 


Efforts to Utilize Resources 
Checked by Failure to Ob- 
tain Aid Abroad, Depart- 


The impossibility of obtaining suitable 


of water power, which started successfully, 
according to a Department of Commerce 
statement June 14. The Austrian Republic 
received only a small part of the coal de- 


Posits of the former Austro-Hungarian 
empire in treaty arrangements after the 


the demand for coal, and to improve the 
situation, development of water power was 
@ resorted to, along with improving the 
quality of domestic lignite and expanding 
the domestic market for domestic mineral 
fuel, it was pointed out. Good results are 
reported from the effort to improve the 
quality of lignite and expansion of the 
home market has been encouraging. The 


Austria’s efforts to develop water power 


to replace lack of coal lost under the 
treaty arrangements as a result of the 
World War, are now at a standstill, ow- 
ing chiefly to the impossibility of ob- 
taining suitable foreign credits to finance 
additional plant construction, according 


The mineral fuel resources of the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian empire were suffi- 
cient to cover the domestic demand, but 
the Austrian Republic inherited only a 
small fraction of the empire’s coal re- 


essary to meet the present Austrian coal 
demand; they amounted to 5,300,000 tons 
in 1925, 6,700,000 tons in 1929, a 

e 
value of these imports has fluctuated be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $37,000,000 a year, 


tic lignite from 88 per cent of the total! 


Trustee Is Named 


For Packer’s Stock 


Harry S. New Appointed to Act 





In Order for Disposition 
Of Certain Shares 





companies. 


t}fendants to divest 
in stockyard companies. 
endeavor to find 


on terms to be 


The First Union Trust Company of Ch 


t stock pending its 
Department of Justice.) 


Senate Recommits 








When Constitutiona 
Question Is Raised 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Parent what the result will be.” 
, practical proposition” 
tion and find out whether it was con 
stitutional. On this point, Senator Blain 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, asserted it would b 
misleading 


members recognized would be declared in 
valid. 


unjustifiable hopes for agriculture. 


recommit the 
allotment section, 
of Nebraska, said he would do so tha 
the President “may 


of the bill. 


could point 
country and to 
would be a sound argument.” 

“T do not 
he said. 





On Federal-aid Road 





Skilled Employment May Not 


Be Limited to State Residents 


Trenton, N. J., June 15. 
Limitation of employment on State road 
to New Jersey skilled 
by the United States 
Projects financed in 
Part by Federal aid, according to a letter 
by the State Highway Commis- 
Bruce, Acting District En- 
United States Department of 


and bridge contracts 
labor is disapproved 
Bureau of Roads on 


received 
sion from H. E. 
gineer of the 
Agriculture. 
“Preference in 


|Skilled labor is 


concerned,” wrote Mr 
Brown, “but we 


do not care 


is being done.” 
There are a number 


begin in New Jersey. 





Any State may demand of unskilled 
laborers employed for Federal-aid high- 
way projects that they be legal residents 
of that State, but may not impose such 
a@ restriction on skilled employes, under 
a policy adopted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture, it was 
stated orally, June 15, by H. S. Fairbank, 
Director of Information for the Bureau. 

The question of Eoeer States may re- 
strict employment legal residents of in- 
dividual States in which projects are be- 
ing worked has come up on numerous 
occasions, and to avoid disputes, the Bu- 
reau has adopted the policy of allowing 
restriction in the case of unskilled labor, 
but permitting no limitation on skilled 
workers, Mr. Fairbank said. 





Agreement Not Reached 
On Measure for Economy 


House and Senate conferees, consider- 
ing the economy bill, adjourned, June 15, 
after having made two more futile efforts 
to reach an understanding on differences 
in the measures as passed by the two 
Houses. 

Except that the furlough plan of re- 
ducing the total of the Government pay 
roll was the point on which the disagree- 
ment settled, none of the conferees would 
discuss the attempts to reconcile the dif- 
ferences. 

The House bill carried a pay reduction 
of 11 per “ent on salaries above $2,500, 
while the Senate substituted a plan for a 
furlough of one month for each employe 
for the pay cut plan. The House once 
rejected the furlough during its consid- 
eration of the measure, $0 that the con- 
ferees declined to offer their personal 
views as to possibility of its adoption now 
should they be compelled, through ) lack 
of agreement in conference, to take it back 


for new instruction. 









ee | ae 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 


June 15, 1932 


10:30 a. m.—Col. Frederick H. Payne, 
Assistant Secretary of War, called to 
discuss departmental matters. 


12 m.—Maj. Gen. William N. Haskell, 
Commander of the New York National 
Guard, called to discuss a personal 
matter. 


12:30 p. m.—Wilbur Netz, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., winner of the Indianapolis 
Model Home Contest, was presented to 
the President. 


12:40 p. m—The President was pho- 
tographed with the delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Homeopathy. 


12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the Quartermaster 
Corps Reserve Officers on duty in the 
office of the Quartermaster General in 
Washington. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 











. Californ now have established two such 
camps apiece. Los Angeles has four.—(De- 
partment of Agriculture.) | 


; 





spondence, 


Upon application of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Justice Bailey June 15 entered 
an order appointing Harry S. New, former 
Postmaster General, to act as trustee for 
all the stock owned by Swift & Company 
and its subsidiaries in various stockyards 


The order directed the defendants to 
transfer their stock to the trustee for the 
purpose of carrying out the Provisions of 
~|the earlier decree which directed the de- 
themselves of owner- 
ship or control of all stock owned by them 


The trustee is directed by the order to 
purchasers for the stock 
approved by the court. 


cago was designated by the same order to 
act as depositary and custodian for the 
sale—(Issued by the 


Farm Relief Measure 


For Further Study 


.| Vote on Passage of Bill in 
Present Form Is Withheld 


excuse, in his opinion, for “passing the 
thing along to the court when it is ap- 


Senator Brookhart held that it was “a 
to pass the legisla- 


and unfair for Congress to 
enact legislation which a majority of the 


In announcing that he would vote to 
measure to eliminate the| 1 
Senator Norris (Rep.), 


not have what sounds 
like a good argument for use in his veto” 
He explained that with the 
allotment plan in the bill, the President 
to its invalidity and “to the 
many members here, it 


want to leave that door open,” 


Labor Policy Outlined 


; employment is not ob- 
jectionable to this Bureau so far as un- 


to. approve 
any provision designed to forbid the em- 
ployment of skilled labor who are not 
residents of the State in which the work 


of Federal-aid 
projects under construction or about to 


Effect on Women 





To Disease 





of 


weaving industries there, 
formation made available 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

A greater decline 
and 
and 
the 


i. 





tional information 


summarizing 
Studies was supplied by 


the Bureau: 


anese Institute for 
Ishikawa and T. Yagi. 

. Alternating Night and Day Work 

n 
of Japan yonug 
alternate weeks o 
and it was among 
Studies were conducted. 


Ishikawa’s study were: 
ture, body weight, 
blood pressure. 
] periments 


rate of pulse, 


work and 
ease, when 
night-work than on day-work. 


deniably and with 


Whether 
is inherent in night work 
-| factors arising therefrom 
e| ficient sleep and relaxation 


clusions of these two 


workers, 


Disease Resistance Lowered 


OWS: 


the 
blood pressure are 
normal daily routine. 


functions. 
Comparing the 


night work, 
blood pressure, 


tions ‘increase fro 
night-work period, 


& rule. 


cating a greater 
functions and 
ability for wor 
Sisting disease, 
ployed on night 
and consequently as 
accumulating fatigue. 

Decrease in Body 





Weight 
following: 


_| female workers. 
pends 
conclusion is impossible. 


and night shifts can not be 
explained by the influence 
fatigue, temperature, 


herent in night work 
arising therefrom, such as 
sleep and relaxation and loss 

Although only a small number of sub- 
jects were observed, a high degree of cor- 
relation was discovered betwen body 


weight and the caloric value of food con- 


sumed. The loss of body weight during 
night work, may to some extent be min- 
imized by increasing the caloric value 
of food. 

The body weight of young girls is much 
more decreased by work of any kind than 
that of older girls, but work making ex- 
cessive demands on strength or attention, 
as night work does, makes this greater 
loss of weight even more Pronounced. 
The more rapid recovery of lost weight 
by the younger girls, during rest and 
normal working periods, is of course due 
to their being immature and having that 
additional energy necessary for develop- 
ment. If, however, this reserve be wasted 
in recovering from work too strenuous for 
them, their health and growth are liable 
to be adversely affected. 


Of Night Work Is 
Studied in Japan 


Employment in Weaving and 
Spinning Found by Scien- 
tists to Reduce Resistance 


Further evidence of the harmfui effects 

night work on women workers is re- 
Ported by Japanese scientists after a study 
of women employed in the spinning and 
according to in- 
by the Women’s 


of physical functions 
a larger decrease in capacity for work 
resistance to disease were found when 
Subject was employed on night work 
than on day work. The following oa 
the 


Studies of the effect of night work on 
women workers have recently been made 
by two doctors connected with the Jap- 
Science of Labor, T. 


the spinning and weaving industries 
omen are empolyed on 
day and night work, 
these girls that the 


The items of examination in Doctor 
Body tempera- 
and 
The result of his ex- 
indicated that there was a 
greater decline of the physical functions 
and a larger decrease in the ability for 
in the power of resisting dis- 
the subject was employed on 


Dr. Yagi found that night work un- 
few exceptions de- 
creases the body weight of female workers. 
the cause of this loss of weight 
itself or due to 
such as insuf- 
and loss of ap- 
e| petite was undetermined. But the con- 
Japanese scientists 
stand as further evidence of the deleteri- 


-|Ous effects of night work on women 
He said it would be holding out 


Dr. Ishikawa’s conclusions were as fol- 


When the night is occupied in work, and 
t | the day in sleeping, the hourly courses of 

body temperature, pulse rate, and 
an inversion of their 
Benedict’s theory, 
that the body temperature is an excep- 
tion to this rule, can not supported. Night 
work, especially work after midnight, has 
& very great influence on the physical 


results obtained during 
the period of day work with those of 
(a) the daily variations of 
the body temperature, the pulse rate and 
are greater in the latter 
than in the former; (b) these daily varia- 
day to day in the 
hich is not the case 
with day work; (c) in the night-work pe- 
riod, the body weight decreases daily, as 


These facts may be considered as indi- 
decline of the physical 
a larger decrease in the 
» and in-the power of re- 
when the subject is em- 
work than on day work, 
symptoms of daily 


Among Dr. Yagi’s findings were the 


Night work, undeniably and with few 
exceptions, decreases the body weight. of 
Whether this loss is re- 
covered during the week of day work, de- 
on circumstances, and dogmatic 


So great a difference as is observed 
between the body weights during the day 
sufficiently 
of output, 
humidity, caloric 
value of food or any known other factors. 
There is probably some cause, either in- 
itself, or indirectly 
insufficient 
of appetite. 


|Export Promotion 





To Cooperate With Govern- 
ment in Investigations 





missioner Basil D. Dahl, Stockholm. 


tries and trades. 


cial Bureau of the Foreign Office. 


mittee was named, said: ‘ 


the past few months 


exchange and financial difficulties, 
eral isolation policy has become 


tion.” 


the effects on 


foreign countries. 


sented on it.—(Issued 
of Commerce.) 


Measure to Create 
Home Loan System 











And Certain Banks 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





a total of $125,000,000. 


|the Treasury for the purpose. 


tion up to $500,000 for 
other expenses of the 


to pay its estimated expenses, 
Summary of Functions 


summarized by its sponsors are: 


Permit smaller 
date the needs 
|and depositors. 
(2) To 


terest or installment payments. 
(3) To assist 
and insurance 
Plated would 
conditions, 
(4) To provide funds for 
repairs and maintenance 
homes, thus increasing employment. 
(5) To provide a source of 





gages which have 


to like financial 
their resources into liquid funds. 


for mortgage money today. 


the House under a 


lated, following a 


by Representative Luce (Rep.), 


bill which replaced his own. 








Tax on Surplus Income 


Of Corporations Sought 


Representative O’Connor 
New York City, introduced a 
to tax 
which 


(Dem.), 


ment through fanciful reserves for depre- 
ciation and depletion.” 


ie in Diets of Low Cost for Fish 
Advised Due to High Nutritional Value 





Fish offer a low-cost food high in nu- 
tritional value and should be considered 
in the low-cost diet, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 


stated recently. The salt-water product 
the Bureau pointed out, has a high iodine 
content, and is especially valuable in the 
“goiter belt,” since iodine acts as a goiter 
preventive. Canned salmon will prevent 
pellagra, it was added. The statement 
follows in full text: 

In most localities fish of some kind are 
likely to be relatively cheap at any time 
of year. This is worth remembering now, 
Says the Bureau of Home Economics, be- 
cause fish has high food value and in 
some of the best fishery products there is 
comparatively little waste. It pays to 
watch the market, then, for bargains in 
fish as in other kinds of food. 

Economical Purchasing 

For some kinds of fish, bargains are a 
matter of locality and season. The shad 
come up the-Atlantic coastal rivers in the 
Spring, Atlantic salmon are caught. in 
New England rivers in early Spring and 
Summer. At that same time the boats 
and nets are out for lake trout in the 
Great Lakes, for mackerel along the Mid- 
dle Atlantic coast, and for Pacific salmon 
on the West coast. Spring and Summer 
are the seasons for sunfish and crappie in 
the inland waters and for squeteague or 
“sea trout” on the Atlantic coast, but buf- 
fald’ fish and suckers in the Middle West 





and smelts in the northeastern lakes are 
caught in the Fall, Winter and Spring. 
Some of the. best bargains in fishery 
products, however, are all-year fish from 
both fresh and salt water that are shipped, 
fresh or fresh-frozen, to different parts 
of the country. In these days of quick 
fgreezing methods and fast transportation, 
fresh haddock and mackerel from the At- 
lantic ocean are sold in city markets all 
across the continent. Fresh halibut, sal- 


z 


mon, fresh cod, 
from the Atlantic and Pacific are frozen 
and shipped to many distant markets, 
while lake herring and blue and yellow 
pike from the Great Lakes, with carp 
and catfish from the fresh-water rivers 
and lakes, may likewise be on the market 
all the year many hundreds of miles from 
their native waters. And frozen, fish, it 
should be remembered, are fresh fish. 
Variance in Prices 

Fish prices vary with the locality and 
for various local reasons, but fresh fillet 
of haddock, which is solid lean meat, with 
no waste whatever, is likely to be a bar- 
gain in any market. In many places far 
from the fishing grounds cod steak, hal- 
ibut, and Boston mackerel are to be had 
at surprisingly low prices, as are fresh 
Sea and Piver herring, croakers, butterfish, 
“sea trout,” and even shad in the height 
of the season. Mullet, from the Gulf of 
Mexico and eastern Florida waters, is the 
fish that has the largest market in the 
South. 

Some of the cheapest and most familiar 
fishery products, which are also among the 
most nutritious, are canned Sardines from 
the coasts of Maine and California, kip- 
pered herring, canned “pink” salmon, salt 
cod, cod flakes, and canned herring roe, 
Pickled herring (in brime) and Scotch 
cured herring are other favorites with 
many. The popularity of these products 
is so great that for quantity of catch the 
Pilchard, or California Sardine fishery, 
ranks first in the United States, with Pa- 
cific salmon second, sea herring third, and 
cod in the seventh Place. The prices of 
these canned and cured fishery products 
in most markets run lower, oftentimes, 
than the fresh fish. 

Vitamin Resources 

Like other animal foods, fish flesh is 
rich in protein. It is also rich in min- 
erals, especially in phosphorus, Salt- 
water fish and shellfish are 


rich in | 


Planned in Sweden 


Group of Specialists Is Named 


Supporting the work of the Swedish 
Department of Commerce, a special com- 
mittee has been appointed to carry on 
| extensive investigations regarding ways 
jand means of promoting Swedish exports, 
according to a report from Trade Com- 


This committee consists of 17 men, 15 
of whom are experts from various indus- 
The others are the Un- 
aersecretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and the Director of the Commer- 


A statement issued at the time the com- | 


“With present conditions in commercial 
life, it is considered that commercial- 
political questions require closer attention 
and this caused the government to call 
to its side this advisory board. During 
when abnormal con- 
ditions have prevailed in connection with 
a gen- 
notice- 
able in several countries, and the 17 ex- 
perts will be of great assistance to the 
government in dealing with this situa- 


The board is expected to follow closely 
current developments, carry on special in- 
vestigations, prepare statements concern- 
ing questions assigned to it and other- 
wise make suggestions aiming at doing 
away with the difficulties of moderating 
Swedish commercial life of 
protective commercial-political action in 


Swedish importers are said to take ex- 
ception to the new board because they 
contend their interests are not repre- 
by the Department 


Approved by House 


|Amendment Voted to Limit 
Membership by Restrict- 
ing Insurance Companies 


nance Corporation in a sum not to exceed 


The bill would amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act fer the pur- 
pose of enabling the purchase of stock by | 


The bill also authorizes an appropria- 
Salaries, travel, and 
Board, and the 
Board would be empowered to levy semi- 
annually upon these banks an assessment | 


The designed purposes of the bill as 


(1) To refinance existing mortgages to 
Payments and accommo- 
of withdrawing members 


give the institutions funds, per- 
mitting them to carry along with the bor- 
rowers having difficulties in meeting in- 


borrowers in Paying taxes 
costs, which it is contem- 
be maintained regardless of 


modernization, 
of existing 


funds to re- 
finance thousands of short-time mort- 
been called for pay- 
ment because of bank failures, and due 
institutions converting 


Thousands of home owners, according to 
the advocates of the bill, are in distress 


(6) To help the building of small homes. 

There was a discussion of views among 
the members of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency when the bill was! 
reported, and it was finally considered in 
special rule. The orig- 
inal measure on the subject was formu- 
White House conference, 


of 
Waltham, Mass., who supported the Reilly Le 


of 
bill June 15 
surplus. income of corporations, 
he explained he is designed to 
reach large corporations’ incomes “which 
they are concealing and withholding from 
both their stockholders and the Govern- 


and various other fishes | 


; fish, notably cod, 


| in salad dressing. Canned salmon is one 
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UNITED 


Senate 
convened at 10 a. m.,, 


TH! Senate 
pursuant to an unanimous consent 
agreement made on the preceding day. 
The Vice President laid before the 
Senate a message from the House an- 
nouncing passage, with an amendment, 
of the bill (S. 1153) authorizing credit 


unions in the District of Columbia. 
Upon motion by Senator Capper (Rep.), 
of Kansas, the Senate concurred in the 
House amendment and the bill was 
Passed and sent to the President. 

Consideration of the calendar of busi- 
ness was ordered and several bills were 
passed. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
moved to take up his resolution (S. 
Res. 26) abolishing the Committee on 
Pensions and creating in its place a 
permanent Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs. The motion prevailed by a vote 
of 49 to 20, An amendment, offered by 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, providing for organization of the 
Committee, if created, in the next ses- 
sion of Congress, was agreed to by a 
vote of 39 to 32. An amendment b 
Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizon i 
making the membership of the pro- 
posed committee 15 instead of 13, was 
accepted, and the bill was restored to 
its place on the calendar under the rule. 


v 

A message was received from the 
President, transmitting certain nomi- 
nations. 

The Vice President laid a bill (S. 
4536), the three-way farm relief legis- 
laion, before the Senate in accordance 
with an agreement to take up the un- 
finished business at 12 o'clock, noon. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
discussed the farm bill. A motion to 
strike out the third section of the bill, 
the allotment plan, was entered by 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, who 
explained his view that it was invalid. 

The probability that the section would 
be held invalid by the courts was denied 
by Senator Brooknart (Rep.), of Iowa. 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, criticized the Senate for enacting 
legislation “to help everybody except- 
ing the farmer,” and urged passage of 
the farm bill. 

Senator Borah withdrew his motion 
to eliminate the allotment plan from 
the bill. 

A motion to recommit the farm bill 
to the Committee on Agriculture was 
made by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
who urged its adoption. 


v 

A message from the House announced 
action on various legislation. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
reported from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency the bill (H. R. 12445) 
for relief purposes, being the Wagner 
| Substitute for the so-called Garner bill. 

Discussion of the motion to recommit 
was continued. 





v 

By a vote of 38 to 28 the Senate agreed 
to the King motion’ and the farm bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, moved 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
Navy Department appropriation bill (H. 
R. 11452). 

A message from the House announced 
the passage of the bonus bill (H. R. 
7726), and Senator Thomas (Dem.),. of 
Oklahoma, asked unanimous consent to 
Place it directly on the calendar with- 
out reference to the Finance Committee 
its regular course. Objection was raised, 
however, and the bill was sent to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
sought to restore the Glass banking bill 
(S. 4412) to its status as the unfinished 
business of the Senate. 

By a vote of 44 to 25 the Senate agreed 
to the Hale motion, and the Navy ap- 
propriation bill was made the unfin- 
ished business. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), 
then moved that the Senate agree to a 
conference report on the agricultural 
appropriation bill announcing a partial 





of Oregon, 








Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover nas approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 


dune 14, 1932 
An Act for the relief of Berta 
Cc. a 
H. R, 


4144. An Act for the relief of H. H. 


e. 
H. R. 5940. An Act for the relief of Florian 
‘ord. 
H. R. 7914. An Act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Montana and Wyo- 
ming to negotiate and enter into a compact 
or agreement for division of the waters of the 
Yellowstone River. 
H. R. - An Act providing for Payment 
of $25 to each enrolled Chippewa Indian of 
the Red Lake Band of Minnesota from the 
timber funds standing to their credit in the 
Treasury of the United tates. 
H. R. 11120. An Act to amend an Act (ch. 
300) entitled “An Act authorizing the Coos 
(Kowes) Bay, Lower Umpqua ( alawatset), 
and Siuslaw Tribes of Indians of the State of 
Oregon to present their claims to the Court 
Teed laims,” approved Feb. 23, 1929 (45 Stat. 
a. 


H. R. 11337. An Act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to exchange the Federal 
building site in Dover, N. J., for another site. 

H. R. 12045. An Act authorizing a per capita 
Payment of $50 to the members of the Me- 
nominee Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin from 
funds on deposit to their credit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

8S. J. Res. 41. Joint Resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact or agree- 
ment between the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and the State of New Jersey creating 
the Delaware River Joint Commission and 
specifying the powers and duties thereof. 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint Resolution extending 
for one year the time within which American 
claimants may make application for payment, 
under the Settlement of War Claims Act of 
1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion and of the Tripartite Claims Commission. 

S. 1768. An Act to provide for the opening 
and closing of roads within the boundaries of 
the District of Columbia workhouse property 
at Ocoequan. Fairfax County, Va. 

S. 3929. An Act to authorize the Commis- 


H. R. 3527. 


the District of Columbia for alley purposes. 

S. 4106. An Act to provide for the closing 
of certain streets and alleys in the District of 
Columbia, and for other Purposes. 

S. 4396. An Act to provide for readjustment 
of street lings, and the transfer of land for 
schoo], park, and highway Purposes, in the 
northeast section of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

June 15, 1932 
S. 4689. An Act to authorize the closing of 
certain streets in the District of Columbia 
rendered useless or unnecessary, and for other 
Purposes. 


i 


iodine, which is another Substance re- 
quired by the human body, and this 
iodine content becomes important in the 
“goiter belt,” where the soil, and conse- 
quently the drinking water and the vege- 
tables grown in that soil, are poor in 
iodine. 
According to nutritionists of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, some kinds of 


Sources of vitamins A and D. The full 
vitamin value of canned Salmon will be 
retained and the salmon flavor will be 
increased if the oil in the can is used in 
Sauce for creamed or Scalloped salmon, or 


of the foods which the Public Health 
Service has found will Prevent pellegra, a 





disease which is caused by a deficiency. in 
the diet, 


Proceedings of June 15, 1932 
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ate, and that the Senate ask for fur- 
ther conference on certain remaining 
disputed questions. The motion pre- 
vailed and conferees were named. 

Upon inotion of Senator McNary, as- 
sistant majority leader, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consideration of executive 
business. é 

Zhe Senate ratified the treaty (Ex.K) | Control of Marketing 
between the United States and France 
by which certain relief from double 
taxation is accorded American citizens. | 
The treaty was signed at Paris, April 
27, 1932. 

Certain nominations of United States 
attorneys, postmasters, and Navy and 
Army promotions were confirmed. 

The Senate récessed at 6 Pp. m. to 
1l a. m., June 16. 


v 
~ House of Representatives 


7uE House met at noon on June 15. 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., being stil) ill, Majority Leader 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., pre- 
Sided as acting Speaker. Mr. Rainey 
appointed a funeral committee to go to 
the ceremony at Pulaski, Tenn.. for Rep- 
resentative Eslick who dropped dead in 
the House June 14. The committee 
named was: Representatives Byrns, 
Davis, McReynolds, Browning, Cooper. 











Labor. 


countries. 
formation was supplied: 


occupying an area of 43,000 


capacity, and an addition 
now being planned. 
List of Cooperatives 


the trust’s 


; ive 
Crump, Mitchell, Taylor, Lovette, all of | jatter being <a oe ae ae 
Tennessee; Collier, Mississippi; Crisp, | amounted to 37 per cent 
Georgia; Cullen, New York: Hawley, ’ 
Oregon; Bacharach, New Jersey: Me Although the Swedish Cooperative 


Cormack, Massachusetts; Vinson, Ken- 
tucky; Fish, New York; and Arnold, | 


Tllinois. | national 

Dispensing with further general de- 
bate on the Patman bill for immediate 
cash payment of the World War veter- 
ans’ adjusted-service compensation cer- 
tificates, that measure was read for 
amendments in Committee of the Whole, 
Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., presiding. 

Two proposed amendments, by Repre- 
sentatives Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, 


| Operative unions of 

and Norway 

wholesale societies of Finland. 
Successive Price Declines 


Mo., and Cleberg (Dem.), of Corpus | consumers’ cooperative societies in. this 
Christi, Tex., which included Proposals |country. It includes store societies, 
for a tax on beer, were rejected. An | bakeries, consumers’ creamery . organiza- 


amendment by Representative Ragon 
(Dem.), of Clarksville, Ark., in charge of 
the bill, embodying the so-called Owen 
Proposal as to plan of payment, was 
adopted. 

The bill was then passed by a vote of 
209 ayes to 176 nays. Three members 
voted “present.” 


v 
The Federal home-loan bank bill 
was passed by a viva voce vote and 
sent to the Senate, where similar legis- 
lation is pending. 
Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala. gave notice rules were | 


organizations. 
The list is 


ence the Bureau is not aware. 


pending on several measures and would 
be taken up as promptly as possible, 
with the Crosser bill for promotion of 
a transoceanic merchant airship service 
to be considered first on June 16. 

The House at 4:20 
until June 16. 


tions. 





Pp. m. adjourned 
on application to the Bureau. 


The Pendulum Swings 


During times of limited income the tendency is to economize 
through buying either less or cheaper merchandise. Demand for 
lower prices has in many instances reduced quality, torn down 
established standards, and destroyed confidence. The repeated 
disappointment with inferior merchandise has convinced many 
that, after all, cheapness is not usually economy. 


Men of broad vision appreciate the advantages of exceptional 
quality in Shirts, Neckwear and other distinctive Requisites 
not alone for their durability, but also because they reflect 
unmistakably good taste. While some are buying less at present, 
the preference for the best grades is now on the upward trend. 
Thus, the Pendulum of Business is swinging toward the return 
of better merchandise — a fact which is evidenced in our four 
shops, New York, Chicago, London and Paris. 


Se. Sulhia & G 


512 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FROM PULP TO 
PRINTED PAGE 


Rare vellums . . . car wheels .. . 


®@ ... collars . . . wall coverings and 
the walls they cover... . 


F ORESTRY, chemistry, phys- 
ics and a hundred branches of kindred arts have 
contributed to the industry of paper making. 


nd 


The Topical Survey 


written by government experts tells 
what is being done in this field, in the 
new series on 


PAPER 


Now Appearing 








Educational Department 


She Anited States Daily 


International Plan 
For Cooperative 
agreement between the House and Sen- | Output Is Begun 


Electric Light Bulbs.to -Be 
| Made in Sweden by Group 
Opposing Cartel Now in 


; The first step in cooperative production 
on an international basis has been taken 
with the recent opening in: Sweden of a 
factory for the manufacture of electric 
light bulbs, according to information just 
made available by the Department of 


The factory was set up in opposition to 
an international trust, or “cartel,” which 
controlled the market in a number of 
The following additional in- 


With the Swedish Cooperative Union 
| taking the initiative, the cooperative plant, 
square meters, 
was built just outside Stockholm. The 
demand for the product soon outran the 
to the plant is 


Since the erection of the establishment, 
price has fallen in successive 
stages from 1.35 kronor to .85 krona, the 


Union was the prime mover in the new 
enterprise and furnished much of the 
Capital, the factory is owned by an inter- 
association called Kooperativa 
Lumaforbundet, membership in which is 
| Open to the organized consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement of any country. The pres- 
ent membership includes the central co- 
Sweden, Denmark, 
and both the cooperative 


The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has just issued a list of . 1,800 


tions, coal yards, gasoline-filling stations, 
restaurants, hotels, rooming and boarding 
houses, housing societies, . insurance - or- 
ganizations, garages, laundries, burial as- 
sociations, wholesale societies and other 
A key shows in just what 
line of business the societies engage. 
not complete, as there are 
doubtless many societies of whose exist- ; 
Likewise 
it does not include a number of societies 
which requested their names be omitted. 
Since the Bureau has had no opportunity 
since early in 1930 to revise the entire 
list, it is likely that it includes some so- 
cieties which have discontinued opera- 


The Bureau would appreciate being in- 
formed of any active societies that are 
not given, as well’as any that have gone 
out of business. The list may be obtained 















































































































































State Said to Head List in 
Demands Upon Property; 
Next Year’s Budget Is De- 
clared Balanced 


By Arthur N. Pierson 
Senater, State of New Jersey 
ind part of our present diffi- 
ee tae from a faulty tax structure. 
burdens loaded too long 





have been : tenes 

a upon general property. 
pags —, at the head of the list of 
States in her demands upon property to 
vernmental costs. More than 80 
oz the tax burden is oorne by real 
estate. The best thought on this subject 
is that not in excess of 60 per cent of the 
governmental cost should be »orne by 
property tax. The balance of the load 
should be carried by other income and as- 
sets. All property values must be finally 
and ultimately established upon an in- 
come basis. Of course, there are proper- 
ties from which no Income has ever been 
received, but their values are established 
on a prospective income, either through 
use or sale by the present owner. 

Our single tax friends establish their 
on a very — pea 
namely: That a commun 
— While I cannot agree with them 
as to how the Government shall get its 
fair share of the increased values created 
by the community, I do most heartily 
agree with them on the premise I have 
stated. Apply the same community value 
to income and you have a logical premise 
for establishing the claim that the com- 
munity and its Government should ‘re- 
ceive its toll from income which is made 
possible by the community, as well as 
from property values created in the same 


a State Income Tax Urged 

For this reason, back in 1920 I advo- 
cated a State income tax to take the 
e of our present tangible property 
= which would have relieved our gen- 
eral property of much of its burdens and 
as well, I am convinced, would have 

avoided much of the present distress. 
Such a proposal has added support in 
the fact that the New York income tax 
law, through which there has been taken 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 each year 
from New Jersey residents, whose income 
is earned in New York State, has a re- 
ciprocal clause. This reciprocal feature 
of the New York law was included in its 
draft and had the = hoy 
Legislature accepted the proposa ck in 
1920, between $40,000,000 and $45,000,000 
would have been sent to Trenton by New 
Jersey residents rather than to Albany. 
It is therefore little wonder that the tax 
officials of New York are amazed that 
New Jersey has not enacted an income 
tax law to relieve the excessive load on 
general property and retained the moneys 
it has been collecting from New Jersey 
residents when her law invites our keep- 
ing it for our own uses. This, to my mind, 
is the structural defect of the New Jersey | 
| 


carry 
per cent 


taxing system, and my proposal for its 
remedy. : 

I find there is a very prevalent idea 
that the State government, through the 
imposition of taxes is responsible for a 
large share of. the taxpayers’ present bur- 
dens. This, I can assure him, is not the 





case. The fact is, last year we returned | Tn 


$4 to relieve the taxpayers’ burdens for 
school, municipal and county costs for 
every dollar we asked the local taxpayer 
to contribute for any State governmental 
purpose. By repealing about $3,000,000 of 
appropriations in the Fall of 1931, we were 
able to bring the current year’s budget in 
balance. The new appropriation bill is 
within the prospective revenues, so that 
New Jersey’s citizens have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that their State has bal- 
anced these two budgets without calling 
upon the taxpayer for an extra dollar. | 


State Budget Balanced 

Contrast this with the New York situa-| 
tion. This last Winter the Legislature had 
to provide new taxes to cover a prospective 
deficit of $59,000,000 in its current budget 
and $128,000,000 of new taxes to balance | 
next year’s budget. 

New Jersey’s appropriation bill for next 
year is $3,500,000 less than this year’s not- | 
withstanding it carries a $2,000,000 new 
appropriation for old age pensions. With- 
out this added item and with the $600,000 | 
cut in State pay rolls, there would have 
been a saving of $5,500,000, or 20 per cent 
of last year’s budget. 

I do not even intimate that we can not} 
nor should not effect every economy pos- 
sible in the administration of the State’s 
affairs, nor that there should be no fur- 
ther efforts to this end. 

Let us look at the tremendous increase | 
in cost of local schools, local government 
and county taxes in the last 10 years and 
see if these figures will not suggest the | 
place where the difficulty arises and where | 
effective remedy must apply. 

Increase in Expenditures | 

I find that in 1920 taxes for local | 
schools amounted to $31,000,000. Ten years 
later this same item called for $75,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money. Local govern- 
ment spent $43,000,000 in 1920, and in 1930 
the cost had gone to $110,000,000. It cost 
$20,000,000 to administer county govern- 
r.ent in 1920, and 10 years later $45,000,000 
was spent for the same purpose. During 
this decade the total amount levied in 
taxes in New Jersey increased from $106,- 
000,000 to $245,000,000, an increase of 145 
per cent, whereas our population increased 
only 28 per cent. 

The tax problem and its remedy lies at 
our very door, in our local school, mu- 
nicipal and county governmental costs. Do 
not let the officials tell you that the man- 
datory appropriations imposed by the 
State are responsible for high tax bur- 
dens. I contend this is not the case. 

Practically all of the small amount of 
so-called mandatory appropriations that 
are chargeable to the State Legislature are 
for functions that the county or municipal- 
ity would be obliged to perform if left to 
their own discretion. The few salaries that 
are fixed by law are comparable with the 
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Ohio. 


Columbus, 
Moror Transport & Truck Company 
¥. 


Pustre UTILities Commisston or Onto. 
Qhio Supreme Court. 


No, 23434. s 
Error to the Public Utilities Commisison 
of Ohio. 
plaintiff; GriBert 





















Orro L. Hanxison for 
Berrman, Attorney General, T. J. Her- 
BERT and ANDREW DD. Ropcers Jr., for 
defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 8, 1932 


Five applications were filed with the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio by the Motor 
Transport & Truck Com: for certificates 
to do an interstate trucking business over va- 
rious highways in the State of Ohio. Four of 
these rmits were granted, but ‘ication 
No. was denied. That eepegice was for 
a@ certificate to establish, maintain and oper- 
ate a motor transportation service in inter- 
state commerce between Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Dundee, Mich., u) and over a regular route 
extending from Cleveland, Ohio, to the Ohio- 
Michigan line over State Route No. 2 within 
the te of Ohio. 

The Commission upon hearing found that 
State Route No. 2, between Sandusky, Ohio, 
and Cleveland, Ohio, “is so badly congested 
by established motor vehicle operations that 
the addition of the applicant's proposed serv- 
ice would create and maintain an excessive 
and undue hazard to the safety and security 
of the traveling public and to the rty 
upon such highway,” and ordered “that in the 
interest of ervi: the public welfare, the 
application , and hereby it is denied.” 
hereupon a petition in error was filed in 
this court to procure a reversal of the finding 
and order of the Public Utilities Commission. 

Marruias, J—It is contended by counsel for 
plaintiff in error, (1) That the Public Utilities 
Commission is without authority to deny its 
application to operate a motor truck service in 
interstate commerce on the route applied for 
upon the ground that the highway over which 
it seeks to operate is so badly congested that 
the maintenance of the motor truck 
service by the applicant would create an ex- 
cessive and undue hazard ta the safety and 
security of the traveling public and to the 
property upon such weawey; and (2) That if 
the Public Utilities Commission does have 
such power the recard im this case does not 
disclose sufficient facts to warrant its finding 
and order and that therefore the same is un- 
lawful and SS. x 


The action of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in this case was based u: the provi- 
sions of sections 614-86 to 614-102, General 
Code, which confer upon such Commission 
authority to supervise and regulate motor 
transportation companies and facilities, in- 
chatting the operations of interstate compa- 
nies within the State, “in so far as the same 
may be permitted under the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States and the acts 
of Congress.” 

It is well settled that in the absence of 
national legislation especially covering the 
subject of interstate commerce the State may 
prescribe uniform regulations adapted to pro- 
mote safety upem its highways, and conserva- 
tion of its highways, the same being appli- 
cable alike to interstate and local commerce. 
Hendrick v. Maryland, 235 U. S. 612; Buck v. 















Kuykendall, Director of Public Works, 267/ 
U.S. 307 


It has been conceded by counsel for pluin- | 
tiff in error that the Public Utilities Commis- | 
sion may in the proper exercise of the lice | 
powers, and for the promotion of the public 
safety and conservation of the highways, pre- | 
scribe reasonable regulations for the use of 





and, 
conditpned as the 
applied to interstate commerce, the 
case of Phillips v. Moulton, 34 Fed. ( 


and other cases, announced the following con- 

clusion: “The assertion of authority by the 

State is baggy o by local traffic 

and in e interest of public convenience. 

While neither the State nor municipal au- 

thorittes could, in furtherance of such a pur- 
, bar the entrance and exit from the city 













pose, 
of complainants’ vehicles, nor could they im- | Ap) 


pose conditions as to routes and termini so 
exacting as to destroy the complainants’ busi- 
ness, they may in furtherance of such an 
end impose regulations which are reasonable. 

“Such regulations, though they may entail 
some ef inconvenience or interference, 
will not be regarded as a direct and unlaw- 
ful burden upon interstate commerce. The 
reasonableness of such regulations, as applied 
to motor vehicles, must be judged with a 
proper regard to the safety and convenience 
of the public, in view of local conditions on 
the one hand, and the necessities of those 
engaged in interstate transportation upon the 


other.” 
++ + 

The Public Utilities Commission does not 
preclude operation by the plaintiff in error 
over our State highways, but directs era- 
tion over a route which will result in divert- 
ing the oe incre: traffic from a high- 
way now found to be overburdened. he 
record does not disclose that the order of the 
Commission will result in the prohibition of 
the business of one engaged in interstate 
commerce, nor even that it will cause sub- 
stantial interference therewith. The action of 
the Commission is not shown to have been 
arbitrary or unreasonable, nor does it appear 
from the record that tke carrier may not as 
well operate between the desired termini over 
another highway which is not so congested 
as to have become unduly hazardous. 

We can not concur in the theory of counsel 
for the pleintiff in error that such action is 
discriminatory against interstate commerce 
unless the restriction be made applicable to 
other motor transportation companies, no 
matter when certified or how long in opera- 
tion, and they also be rerouted over another 
ine of travel. The record discloses that 
other applicants for interstate operation over 
said route, havi: been refused, have been 
granted such certificates covering an amended 
route, It is arene that the same ruling 
is now intended to govern subsequent ap- 
plicants, whether the proposed operation is 
interstate or intrastate. 

The view that such restrictions may be im- 
posed finds support in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of New rsey and Florida; 
The Peoples Rapid Transit Co. v. Atlantic City, 
144 Atl. 630; Florida Motor Lines, Inc., v. State 
Railroad Commission, 132 Southern, 851. The 
restrictions involved in the instant case comes 
within the rule stated in the foregoing cases 
and conforms to the decision of this court 
in Cannon Ball Trans tion Co. v. Public 
Utilities Commission, 113 Ohio St., 565. They 
are not an infringement upon or impairmen:! 
of any right secured by either the State or 
Federal Constitution. 

It is contended further that the facts dis- 
closed by the record do not warrant the con- 
clusion of the commission that State Route 
No. 2 is so badly congested as to endanger 
public safety and the conservation of said 
nighway. The record contains ample evidence 
covering the tariff conditions upon the high- 
way in question to fully warrant the con- 
clusion that additional motor truck service 
would create and maintain an excessive and 
undue hazard to the safety and security of 
the traveling public and to the property upon 
such highways. 

The finding and order of the commission, 
being neither unlawful nor unreasonable, is 





the highways of the State, but it is contended | affirmed. 


that the action of the Commission results in 


Jonss, Day, ALLEN, KINKADE and STEPHENSON, 


a discrimination against interstate commerce | concur. 


in that those engaged in the same business 


MARSHALL, C. J. concurs in proposition 1, 2, 


are subject to different restrictions, or are en-|and 3 of the syllabus, and in the judgment. 


titled to different privileges under the same 
conditions, and thereby the equal right which 
all can claim in the enforcement of the law is | 
impaired. 

The Supreme Court of the United States| 
has in numerous decisions recognized the prin- 
ciple that the States have a broad discretion 
in the exercise of their wer of regulation. 
e case of Hendrick v. Maryland, supra, in- 
volved the question of the authority of a 
State to regulate vehicle transportation over 
its highways. In that case the court recog- 
nized the fact that the movement of motor 
vehicles over the highways is attended by 
constant and serious danger to the public, and 
is also abnormally destructive to the ways 
themselves, and held that: | 

> = = | 

“In the absence of National legislation cov- 
ering the subject a State may rightfully pre- 
scribe uniform regulations necessary for pub- 
lic safety and order in respect to the opera- 
tion upon its highways of all motor vehicles 
—those moving in interstate commerce as well 
as Others.” The regulation there involved was 
the registration of vehicles and the licensing 
which the court held to be an 
exercise of the police power, uniformly recog- 
nized as belonging to the States and essential 
to the preservation of the health, comfort and 
safety of all their citizens, and as not consti- 
tuting a direct and material burden on inter- 
state cOMmmerce. Numerous cases supporting 
the decision are there cited. 

In the course of the opinion it was an- 
nounced that: “The reasonableness of the 
State's action is always subject to inquiry in 
so far as it affects interstate commerce, and 
in that regard it is likewise subordinate to the 
will of Congress.” Similarly it was held in the 
case of Smith v. Cahoon, 283 U. S. 553, that: 
“The constitutional guaranty of equal protec- 
tion of the laws is interposed against dis- 
criminations that are entirely arbitrary. In 
dtermining what is within the range of dis- 
cretion and what is arbitrary, regard must be 
had to the particular subject of the State's 
action.” This case involved the constitution- 
ality of a statute regulating motor vehicle 
operations. In the course of the opinion it 
wen care by Chief Justice Hughes: “This is a 
matter of grave concern as the highways be- 
come increasingly crowded with motor ve- 
hicles, and we entertain no doubt of the 
power of the State to insist upon suitable 
protection for the public against injuries 
through the operation on its highways of 
carriers for hire.” 

The Supreme Court has not determined 
whether interstate commerce may be excluded 
from certain highways and routed over others 
to avoid unreasonable congestion of the high- 
ways and increased hazard to the public. 
However, it did hold in the case of Morris v. 
Duby, 274 U. S. 135, that: “In the absence of 
National legislation especially covering the 
subject of interstate commerce, the State may 
rightfully prescribe uniform regulations 
adapted to promote safety upon its highways 
and the conservation of their use, applicable 
alike to vehicles moving in interstate com- 
merce and those of its own citizens.” That 
case followed the case of Buck v. Kuykendall, 
supra, In holding that the State may not dis- 
criminate against interstate commerce. 

+ + 

In the Kuykendall case it was said by the 
court, at page 315: ‘With the increase in 
number and size of the vehicles used upon @ 
| highway, both the danger and the wear and 
tear grow. To exclude unnecessary vehicles— 
particularly the large ones commonly used by 
|carriers for hire—promotes both safety and 
economy. State regulation of that character 
is valid even as applied to interstate com- 
merce, in the absence of legislation by Con- 
ome which deals specifically with the sub- 
ect.” 

It has been suggested that any regulaton 
which attempts to preclude only motor 
vehicles operating for hire from operating 
over certain streets or highway is unenforcible 
because discriminatory, but as well said by 
Sutherland, J., in Packard v. Baton, 264 U. 8. 
140, 144: “If the State determines that the 
use of streets for private purposes in the 





salaries fixed by the local officials for like 
services. 
Government Service 

The taxpayers themselves elect these 
local officials and have all tco often 
joined their chorus in demanding that 
the Legislature enact no law that inter- 
feres with home rule. Many of us have 


usual and ordinary manner shall be preferred 
| over their use by common carriers for hire, 


Court of Claims Disposes 
Of Largest Term Docket 


In the period since last October, the 
Court of Claims of the United States has 
disposed of the largest volume of work in 


its history, according to an announcement 
of the Chief Clerk, Willard L. Hart. A 
total of 1,535 cases are now pending on 
its docket. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The United States Court of Claims, from 
Oct. 1, 1931, to June 15, 1932, has accom- 
plished the largest volume of work com- 
pleted during any previous similar period 
in its history, According to the records 
just released for the above period, the 
court has disposed of 1,212 cases by writ- 
ten opinions, memorandum opinions, or- 
ders, etc. In addition to the above, the 
court has acted on motions of every na- 
ture and on rules to show cause in the 
total number of 655 cases. 

The court, upon completing its June 
term, disposed of all cases that were ready 
for trial. There are now pending 1,535 
cases, and included in this number are 
638 involving refunds of Federal taxes, 
408 received by congressional reference, 
80 Indian cases, 31 patent cases, and the 
remainder of a miscellaneous nature. 


Montana Denies Tax Refund 
On Realty Destroyed by Fire 


Helena, Mont., June 15. 


Taxes paid on property which was de- 
stroyed by fire prior to the assessment 
date may not be recovered unless payment 
was made under protest, the Attorney 
General of Montana, L. A. Foot, has 
ruled. 

Where the taxes are paid without pro- 
test, the opinion explained, they are at 
once distributed and there is no way of 
the county reclaiming at least that part 
which was paid to the State, except 
through the cumbersome and uncertain 
method of applying to the Legislature for 
an appropriation. 

“One of the purposes for the enactment 
of the present statute,” the Attorney Gen- 
eral said, “was to avoid distribution of the 
moneys until the dispute concerning the 


enerally at least, may be prohibited or 
ture deems proper.” 
In dealing with this same proposition as 
recent 
da) 119, 
the court, citing Buck v. Kuyke: 1, supra, 








conditions 








tax is settled by the courts The protest 
statute gives the tapayer ample means 
for contesting taxes such as are involved 
here by paying them under protest and 
bringing suit to recover. If he pays the 
taxes without protest as is the case here, 
he waives the only remedy which the 
law provides, and there is no law which 
would authorize the county to -make a re- 
fund of the taxes paid.” 


Michigan Tax Is Upheld 
On State-owned Lands 
Lansing, Mich., June 15. 


Constitutionality of the State law pro-| 5, 


viding for a local tax of 10 cents an acre 


| there is nothing in the Fourteenth Amend-jon all lands under the control of the 


| ment to prevent. The streets belong to the 
public and are primarily for the use of the 
| public in the ordinary way. Their use for the 











|fallen off. This is reflected in a falling 





joined in petitions for one or another im-/| off of tax collections and, of course, this 
provement or extension of Government] brings a great problem to public officials 
service, and if we have not actually been|to finance their current requirements— 
@ part of this parade we have acquiesced | especially when they find themselves in 


State Conservation Department except 
homestead lands, has been upheld by 


purposes of gain is special and extraordinary | Judge Charles B. Collingwood of Ingham 


County Circuit Court. 

The court dismissed the suit against 
George Hogarth, State Conservation Di- 
rector, and O. B. Fuller, Auditor General, 
in which the plaintiffs sought to restrain 
the State from paying the tax. The suit 


in it by our silence, until there has been|the awkward position of having an ac-| WS instituted by Lloyd Perry, president 


built up a program of service, the costs|sumulation of temporary financing for 
“ of which now distress us. Where was the | capital purposes falling due at the same 
present army of protestants when this pro- jtime. Much of this present distress, I 


of the Grand Rapids Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League. 
The levy is paid to the counties out of 


gram was in the making? They were ousy| am sure, was occasioned by the very un-|the Conservation Department's game pro- 
playing golf, bridge or making money, so| wise provision of the six-year temporary | tection fund under a statute. passed by 


t one who issued a caution in the | 
matter found no audience. Everyone was | 
enjoying what he though was a never-| 
mans epee, of ae Sitios The cree | Barer: voice in protest or in support of 
time for so-ca. S. e 
ent unfortunate situation is the result of | 


financing section of our present bond act.|ths 1931 Legislature. 
During my 18 years’ service in the Leg- | due the counties is $84,000, according to 
islature, I do not recall hearing the tax-| Director Hogarth. 


The amount now 


The Izaak Walton League contended 


any legislation, excepting possibly in one|that sportsmen could not be compelled to 
or two instances during this past year,|Pay any tax on State-owned lands other 


years of neglect. It will take some time to/ but the farmers, the sportsmen, the fire- than that used for fishing or hunting pur- 


effect the cure. }men, the policemen, the schoo] teachers. 


The plaintiff's brief contended that 


After all, if we analyze our present situ-| the motorists, labor, railroad and traction| the State could not tax itself. 


ation fairly I think we will have to admit interests have all appeared on numerous 
t what we call our tax problem today | occasions. 
~. income problem. Our incomes have | been conspicious by their absence. 


4 


The case is to be appealed to the State 


The taxpayers, as such, have| Supreme Court, according to the attorney 


for the plaintiff. 
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l of Permit for Truck Line |Claims Allowed 
“Is Recommended | On Congested Highway Upheld] gy, Paving Joint 


mission’s Action Ruled Not Burden 
On Interstate Commerce 


For Expansion 





No Error Was Assigned 


In RE APPLICATION OF ALBERT C. FISCHER. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Patent a No. 2966. 

peal from the d of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. 

ALBERT F, Rosinson for appellant; T. A, 
Hostetier\ (Howarp S. of coun- 
sel), for Commissioner of Patents. 


Opinion of the Court 


May 23, 1932 


Lenroor, Judge.—Appellant has taken this 
appeal from a decision of the Board of Ap- 
als of the United States Patent Office, af- 





— that of the examiner, rejec claims 
34 and 35 of appellant's application for want 
of invention over the prior art. 

Said claims read as follows: 

“34. An expansion joint consisti: of a 
preformed board-like body of astic ma- 


terial having one face provided with. a 
roove for interlocking with paving material 
aid adjacently and in contact with the 
grooved face of the joint. 
“35. An expansion joint consisti: of a 
reformed hoard-like body of plastic ma- 
rial Saving one face provided with a series 
of grooves for interlocking with paving ma- 
terial laid adjacently and in contact with 
the grooved face of the joint.” 
The reference relied upon is Leach, 1241405, 
Sept. 25, 1917... = 2 


After said decision by the Board of Appeals, 
which was rendered on Oct. 27, 1930, appellant 
pro in a petittion to the Commissioner 
of tents to amend said claims in certain 
Particulars and add two new claims to be 
Bumbered 37 and 38 This petition was de- 
nied, with a statement by the Commissioner 
that if the Board of Appeals should be of 
the opinion that said amendments would 
make claims 34 and 35 allowable, or that pro- 
posed cl 37 and 38 should be allowed, it 
might @ an appropriate recommendation 
with reference thereto. 

In a decision rendered on Dec. 27, 1930, de- 
nying a motion for rehearing upon the de- 
cision here upon appeal, the Board of Ap- 
peals declined to recommend the admission 
of any of said proposed amendments. 

spretans urges here the consideration of 
sai posed amendments, but we find that 
in his notice of appeal no error is assigned 
upon the refusal of the Board to enter said 
amendments, and for that reason such re- 

be cqnsidered by us. In re 
. 17 ©. C. PB. A. (Patents) 752, 36 F. 
(2d) 522. Therefore, the only claims before 
us are claims 34 and 35, above quoted. 

The application relates to an expansion 
joint composed of fibrous material, making a 
preformed board-like body of plastic material, 
provided with a series of grooves which are 
adapted to interlock with paving material laid 
adjacent to, and in contact with, the grooved 
face of the joint. The purpose of the ex- 


pansion joint is to prevent injury to the 
eoncrete pavement due to temperature 
changes. 


The reference Leach discloses an expansion 
oint for the same pu e as that of appel- 
ant. Several forms of the joint are shown 
in the drawings and described in the specifica- 
tion. Im each of the. forms shown, a 
metal plate comprises one of the» mem- 
bers, and in most of the forms two 
additional members are employed. In 
one of the drawings only two members are 
shown. The patentee states that the con- 
struction preferred by him consists of a metal 
Plate to form one face of the joint, having 
grooves, a second member forming the other 
face of the joint which he states “may be 
ccnstructed from a sheet of some compara- 
tively heavy material, such as tar-treated 
cardboard, paper, felt or the like,” and be- 
tween these members there is provided a 
third member, termed in the specification “an 
elastic cushion,” which may be constructed 


of elastic felt. 

+ od) F Bete 
The top ed of all three members are 
bent uprn themselves to provide an en- 


larged head with the metal member exposed 
flush with the traffic surface to bridge the 
space between the paving sections and co- 
operate therewith as a part of the traffic 
surface. 

The Board of Appeals held that there would 
be nothing inventive in dispensing with the 
metal plate shown by Leach, and that there 
was no patentable distinction between the 
other elements of the Leach construction and 
the construction here claimed hy appetiant. 

If the Board was correct in holdimg that 
there would be nothing inventive in dispens- 
ing with the metal plate shown by Leach, 
then we should agree with its conclusion 
that the claims herein are not patentable; 
but we are of the opinion that the Board 
erred in holding that there would be nothing 
inventive 
plate. 

It is well established that there is nothing 
inventive in omitting a part of a device and 
also the function of that part. In re Trester, 
17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 642, 36 F. (2d) 133; In 
re Fry, 19 C. C. P. A, (Patents) 84 F. (2d) 433. 

It is equally well established that omitting 
@ part of a device while retaining the func- 
tions of the part omitted may be invention. 
Richards v, Chase Elevator Co., 159 U. 8. 477. 

The case of In re Trester, supra, involved 
a device for constructing concrete curbs. We 
quote from the opinion as follows: 

“The applicant does not contend that his 
apparatus produces any different result from 
the Leeder and Whiteway & Sullivan devices. 
Therefore, the patentable feature, if any, is 
in the structure of the device. As we look 
at it, the applicant simply proposes to dis- 
pense with the member E’ in Leeder and the 
lower portion of the member 6 in Whiteway 
& Sullivan, and use in lieu thereof the road 
rail already in situ and entirely independent 
of the device. In so doing he omits a mem- 
ber used in the prior art and omits also its 
function. Such a change does not constitute 
patentability. As is said in Richards v. 
Chase Elevator Co., 159 U. S. 477 (486): 


* + + 


“<The novelty, then, must be in the combi- 
nation, which differs from the combination 
of an ordinary elevator only in the omission 
of the storage feature, by which grain is 
housed in transit, and its identity lost. 
While the omission of an element in a com- 
bination may constitute invention, if the re- 
sult of the new combination he the same as 





Appellate Court, However, 
‘Refuses to Consider Pro- 
posed Amendment Since 


in dispensing with said metal! 


| Sconset Oil Co. Docket No. 40527. 





before; yet if the omission of an element is 
attended by a corresponding omission of the 
function performed by that element, there is 
no invention, if the elements retained per- 
formed the same function as before.’” 

The question in the case at bar, in view 
of the foregoing authorities, is whether ap- 
pellant’s construction performs the functions 
that are performed by the device of Leach, or 
whether the omission by appellant of the 
metal plate shown by Leach involved also the 
coomeaten of the function performed by said 
plate. 

If the function performed by said plate is 
retained by appellant in his construction, 
then the further question arises as to 
whether the omission of said plate involves 
invention. 

The eqemstner in the case at bar in his 
statement said, referring to the Leach patent: 

“He uses a corrugated metallic plate pre- 
sumably for the purpose of reinforcing that 


) Structure, but the Examiner does not regard 


it as invention to eliminate this corrugated 
plate and to use such fibrated bituminous 
structure as that shown by Leach without 
such a plate.” 

The Board of Appeals made no contrary 
ding as to the function of the metal plate 
of Leach. 

The rule is that, ordinarily, the application 
of reinforcing devices to a structure does not 
involve invention. In re Campbell, 18 C. C. P. 
A. (Patents) 1351, 48 F. (2d) 915. The con- 
verse, of course, is true, that ordinarily the 
omission of reinforcing devices from a struc- 
ture doez not involve invention. 

ae 


In the case at bar, the metal plate of Leach 
is not merely a reinforcing device, but is an 
essential part of his structure which is relied 
upon alone to furnish rigidity to the same. 
It clearly was the teaching of Leach that his 
metal plate was necessary, not merely for 
strengthening his structure, but as an inte- 
gral part of it, without which it would not 
perform the functions desired. 


There is no idication or suggestion in his | 


disclosure that the metal plate might be dis- 
pensed with. In all of his drawings showing 
in detail different forms of his construction, 
seven in number, the metal plate is shown. 


Leach shows an expansion joint composed of | 


three members, each of different material. 
Appellant shows an expansion joint of a sin- 
gle material, pertouening all of the functions 
of the joint of Leach except the bending over 
of the top of the metal plate of Leach, which 
is not here involved. As heretofore observed 
the principal function of the metal plate of 





« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Corporation subject to adjudication—Corporation dissolved by 
State court decree under State statutes— 

A Maryland corporation could be adjudicated an involuntary bankrupt under 
11 U. 8. C. 22 subjecting corporations to involuntary bankruptcy proceedings al- 
though prior to the adjudication the corporation had been dissolved by a decree 
of a Maryland State court in receivership proceedings under Maryland statutes 
providing therefor. The receivers, in objecting to the jurisdiction of the bankruptcy 
court over the corporation, claimed that the dissolution decree completely ended 
the life of the corporation, that it did not survive as a legal entity for any purpose, 
that the rule that the dissolution of an insolvent corporation does not bar bank- 
ruptcy proceedings was therefore inapplicable, and that the Bankruptcy Act did 
not supersede the Maryland statutes under which the corporation was dissolved 
in that such State statutes lack the essential characteristics of the general in- 
solvency law for failure to expressly provide for the distribution of the assets of 
the corporation among the creditors. 

A circuit court of appeals, in affirming the adjudication, held that the dissolution 
of the corporation did not preclude an adjudication of bankruptcy. The court 
declared that not only those State laws which purport to cover the whole field of 
insolvency administration are superseded by the National Bankruptcy Act but all 
other State laws to the extent that they hamper or restrict its proper operation. 

Hammond et al., etc., v. Lyon Realty Co. et al.; C, C. A. 4, No. 3926, June 13, 1932. 





INDEMNITY—Loss from foreclosure of mortgage—Commencement of foreclosure 
proceedings as “foreclosure” within meaning of indemnity bond— 

A real estate mortgage was not foreclosed within one year from the date of a 
bond executed in consideration of an extension of the mortgage for such year 
by the mortgagors to protect the holders of the mortgage against loss in case of the 
“foreclosure” of the mortgage within one year after the date of the bond, on the 
commencement of foreclosure proceedings within such year by publication of notice 
of the sale, where the salé was held after the expiration of the year. The word 
“foreclosure,” both in common usage and as used in the statutes relating to mort- 
gages, denotes not the beginning but the end of the proceedings to bar perpetually 
the rights of the mortgagor. : 

Levin et al. v. Century Indemnity Co, et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 21, 1932. 


STATUTES OF LIMITATION—Computation of period—Excfusion of day on which 
right of action accrued—Malicious prosecution— 

The day on which a right of action for malicious prosecution accrued should not 
be included in the period of limitation fixed for the commencement of the action 
by the District of Columbia Code. Section 341 of Title 24 of the Code provides 
that “no action shall be brought for malicious prosecution after one year from 
the time when the right to maintain any such action shall have accrued.” The 
courts of many States hold that where the computation of time is from an act done 
or a right accrued, the day on which the act is done or on which the right accrued 
is to be included on the theory that the suit may be instituted after the act is done 
or the right has accrued and the statute therefore commences to run immediately. 
Many courts also hold that the day on which the right of action accrues should be 
excluded where the statute requires the commencement of the suit after such day. 
The Court of Appeals of the District, in holding that an action was not barred, 
refused to follow such a line of reasoning and held that the day on which the right 
of action accrued should be excluded on the theory that such day should not be 
split but should be treated as an entirety and should therefore be excluded from 
the computation. 

Freeman v. Pew; D.C. Ct. Appls., No. 5519, June 13, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation—Power of State Commission—Denial of certificate 
to operate over congested highway—Regulation of interstate carriers—Burden on 
interstate commerce—Discrimination— ; 

The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio had the power to deny an application 
to operate an interstate truck line over a particular route on the ground that the 
highway was so badly congested that its use by the applicant would create an 
excessive and undue hazard to the safety and security of the traveling public and 
to the property upon the highway. The action of the Commission in denying 
the application and requiring the applicant, in order to operate the line, to use 
another route did not impose an undue burden on interstate commerce and was 
not discriminatory as to the applicant on the theory that the use of the congested 
highway for private purposes was favored, or on the theory that common carriers 
operating over the highway were not excluded therefrom on such ground.—Motor 
Transport & Truck Co. v. Public Utilities Commisison of Ohio. (Ohio Sup. Ct.)—7 
U. 8. Daily, 718, June 16, 1932. 











Patents 


PATENTS—Appeals te Court of Custems and Patent Appeals— 

After Board decision applicant petitioned Commissioner to enter amendment 
which Commissioner refused with leave to Board to consider, and Board on re- 
hearing declined te mmend entry of amendment; on appeal Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals refused to consider the amendment since in notice of appeal 
no error was assigned upon the refusa] to enter it.—Fischer, In re. (C. C. P. A.)—7 
U. §, Daily, 718, June 16, 1932. 


re 


j P r * ‘ . fe a Dee te en n 
There is nothing inventive in ice a part of a device and also the function 


of that part, but omitting a part while retaining the functions of the part omitted 
may be invention.—Fischer, In re. (C, C. P. A.)—17 U. S. Daily, 718, June 16, 1932, 


€ 
PATENTS—Patentability—Change in size, etc.— 
Application of reinforcing devices to a structure does not involve invention nor does 
omission of reinforcing device from structure—Fischer, In re. (C, C. P. A.)—7 
U. S. Daily, 718, June 16, 1932. 


PATENTS—Expansion joint, claims allowed— 
Fischer application for Expansion Joint, claims 34 and 35 allowed.—Fischer, In re. 
(C. C, P. A.)—T U. 8S. Daily, 718, June 16, 1932, 








Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 15 


George U. Hind, Individually and as a county wherein the land purchased 
Former Member of, and on Behalf of the{ by corporation was situatec were au- 
Partnership of Hind, Rolph & Co., Now| thorized by law to, and did, subscribe 
Dissolved. Docket No, 19167. for preferred stock of the corpora- 

Upon the evidence, held that the tion, such corporation being engaged 
partnership of Hind, Rolph & Co., is in a business ordinarily operated for 
not shown to have had no invested profit, held not exempt as a “mu- 
capital or not more than a nominal nicipal enterprise.” 


capital employed in its business in i 
1917 and is not entitled to have its 1098. oe ain ae i a 


profits tax for that year computed t issi s' o have been 
under the provisions of section 209 of | trroncously set up ner books ot ace 
the Revenue Act of 1917. count as capital charges and claimed 
to have been disallowed as deductions 
by Commissioner, the determination 
of respondent relative thereto is ap- 
proved. 


Where a corporation was not or- 
ganized as a building and loan as- 
sociation and not sanctioned as such 
in the State where organized and in 
its form of organiaztion and business 
operation is substantially different 
from that of building and loan as- 
sociations in that it was the owner of 
homes which it constructed and leased 
and later sold, held, not a building 
and loan association exempt from 
taxation. 


Where corporation is organized for 
profit held not exempt from taxaion 
as civic league or enterprise operated 
exclusively for the promotion of social 
welfare. 


Where corporation is not shown to 
be within enumeration of particular 
class, i. e., “farmers’” and “fruit 
growers’” associations, exempt from 
taxation under section 231(11) of the 





The basis for computing profit from 
the sale of assets acquired in ex- 
change for all of petitioner’s capital 
stock is the cost of such property to 
the prior owner. Section 204 (a) (8) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Validity of section 204 (a) (8) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926 upheld. 

Garden Homes Company. Docket Nos. 
42635, 46035. 

Where corporation taxpayer pur- 
chased land and platted and improved 
the same, constructed homes thereon, 
leased the same to its common stock- 
holders under a subscription for stock 
and lease agreement providing for 
payment of rental and later sold such 
homes to its stockholders for cash or 
on land contract and in its books of 
account entered certain payments re- 
ceived from such stockholders as rents, 
profits on real estate sales, etc., and 
Commissioner computed taxable in- 
come from such income accounts and 
in The absence of evidence as to num- 
ber of shares of common stock issued 


and amounts paid thereon, whether Revenue Act of 1924 and section 
or not assessments on such stock were 231(12) of the Revenue Act of 
authorized and paid by stockholders 192@, and where its stockholders 
and amount thereof, and cost of prop- wer® not producers, held not ex- 
erty sold, and other items necessary empt as a “like association” under 


such sections. 


Where petitioner assigns no error 
and produces no evidence showing 
the imposition of penalty for delin- 
quency in filing return to be improper, 
held action of respondent in assert- 
ing such penalty for the years 1925, 
1926 and 1927 must be approved. 

C. W. Hunter, Executor of Estate of 
George H. Hunter. -Docket No. 45417. 

Held, that a certain transfer of 

corporate stock was not made in con- 


to the determination of gain or loss, 
held such amounts includable in tax- 
able income and determination of re- 
spondent relative thereto approved. 
Where statute and articles of organ- 
ization of corporation provide for pay- 
ment of dividend on preferred stock 
at a certain rate out of the profits 
only and without impairment capi- 
tal and a certain surplus of 2 per 
cent of all authorized capital stock, 
held, dividend so paid to stockholders 











Leach is to secure rigidity of his join 

appellant has found that, by his ‘canoe 
tion, suffictent rigidity of the joint could be 
secured without the use of the metal plate. 
Tn other words, appellant omits a part shown 


not deductible as interest on loans. 
Where certain officers and employes 
of a city and others were instrumental 
in the organization of taxpayer cor- 
poration and rendered services with- 
out compensation, and the city and 








by Leach, but, by means of a different con- 
struction, retains its principal function. 

The case is therefore differentiated from 
that In re Trester, supra, and the question 
is whether appellant's construction, consist- 
ing of a single preformed plastic material, in- 
volves invention over the reference Leach. 

The tribunals of the Patent Office answered 
this question in the negative, but we are of 
the opinion that there is at least sufficient 
doubt of lack of patentability as to require 
the application of the rule that, in sueh a 
case, the doubt should be resolved in favors 
of the applicant. 

For the reasons stated, we are of the opinion 
that said claims 34 and 35 should be allowed, 
and the decision of the Board of Appeals is 
reversed. 


templation of death. 


Summerfield Company. Docket Na. 47462. 

Deduction denied for net loss of new 
affiliate, except so far as it had net 
income during taxable year involved, 
faliowing Woolford Realty Co., Inc., 
v. e, 7 U. S&S. Daily 532. Determi- 
nation promulgated Noy. 18, 1931, re- 
versed. 

Columbia Tire Company. Docket Nos. 
49622, 53313. 

The petitioner and F. W. & M. L, 
Bell, Inc., held not affiliated under 
the Revenue Acts of 1926 and 1928 
where less than 95 per cent of the vot- 
ing stock of both corporations was 
owned by the same interests. 


Demian National Bank. Docket No. 
52165, 
In 1928 petitioner held licies of 
Insurance on the lives of its debtors, 
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Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Changes in ateteue™™ 
S. 4065. Aiea 








packing of oleomarga- 
rine and adulterated butter in tin and other 
suitable packages. Reptd. to S. June 14. 

H. R. 12617. ‘© amend Agricultural Markete 
ing Act by substituting three alternative plans 
for Farm Board to handle surpluses. Reptd. te 
H. June 14. 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4883. Directing Fedl. Farm Board to as- 
sume certain losses of cooperative Marketing 
Assns,, and to prevent further sales durin; 
1932 of wheat and cotton under control of 
said Board; Agriculture and Forestry. 

Banks 
Changes in status: 
peas m. lgam. sae greate ae hoge-leep 
8, to provide r supervision there 
Passed H. June 15. x ? ' 


District of Columbia 

Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12627, Norton. Authorizing sale of 
certain lands no longer required for public 
urposes in District; Public Buildings and 


rounds. 

Flood Control 
Changes in status; 

H. R. 11551. Relative to control of floods on 
Miss. River and tributaries. Reptd. to H. 
June 14. 

Forestry 
Changes in status: 

8. To extend provisions of Forest Ex- 

change Act to lands adjacent to the national 


forests in Oreg. Passed S. June 8. Reptd. to 


H, June 14, 
Government Employes 
oa introduced: 


J, Res. 433. Keller. To remove age limit 
as qualification for employment; Civil Service. 
Immigration 

Changes\in status: ” 
H, R. To secure departure of certain 
aliens from U. S. Passed H. May 16. Reptd. 


to S. June 13, 
Indians 
Changes in status: 
S. J. Res. 16-7. To carry out .ertain obliga- 


tions to certain enrolled Indians under tribal 
agreement. Reptd. to 8S. June 15. ‘ 
S. 1523. For relief of certain tribes of In- 
— - Wash., Idaho, and Mont. Passed 8. 
lune 15, 
8. 2340. For funds for cooperation with 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4,] 





Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied daily by the Lib of Con- 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
Official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Lifrary of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 

ee, grand duke of Russia. 


Once a 
grand duke, by Alexander, grand duke of 


Russia. 348 p. N. Y., Cosmopolitan book 
corp., 1932. 32-26043 
Atkinson, John, Humour among the clergy, 
by John Aye, eud. (The ideal library.) 
157 p. Lond., The Universal press, 1931, 
32-49040 
+ + ; Humour among the lawyers, b 
John Aye, pseud. (The ideal library.) 1 
Pp. Lond., Universal press, 1931. 32-4937 
-.. Humour in the army, by John Aye, 
seud. (The ideal library.) 158 p. Lond., 
niversal press, 1931. 32-4938 
es umour of Parliament and Par- 
liamentary elections, by John Aye, pseud. 
(The ideal Ubeary.) 158 p. Lond., Uni- 


versal press, 1931 32-4936 
- ..» Humour on the rail, By John Aye, 
proud. (The ideal library.) 157 p. Lond., 
niversal press, 1931, 32-4939 


Barr, Meyer B, Studies in social and legal 
theories; an historical account of the so- 
cial, ethical, political and legal doctrines 


of the foremost ancient and medieval philos- 


Ophers. Presented by Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Quill club. 148 Ps Phila., Penna. 
Carwardine-Garrett co., 1932. 32-4741 


Beckwith, Martha W. Folklore in America, its 
scope and method, (Publications of Folk- 
lore foundation, no. 11.) 76 p. Pough- 
Keepale, N. Y., Vassar college, Folkiore foun- 
dation, 1931. 32-4724 

Bisodol co,, New Haven. Vomiting of preg- 
nancy; symposium of current literature. 46 
p. New Haven, Conn., Windsor, Ont., Biso- 
dol co., 1932. 


32-4729 

Black, Geo. W. Bibiiestenhia de Georges 
Eekhoud, par George W. Black, M. A. (Bull. 
of Dibliography pamphlets. no. 28.) 20 p. 
Boston, F. . Faxon co., 1931. 32-5016 
Bone, David W. Capstan bars. p. Edin- 
burgh, Porpoise press, 1931. 32-5006 


. Parody and Dust+shot, 
. Milford, Oxford univ. press, 
7 32-4999 
Brummell, Geo. B. Male and female costume; 
Grecian and Roman costume, British cos- 
tume from Roman invasion until 1822 and 
principles of costume epplied to improved 
dress of present or 3 . Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, r co., 1932. 
32-4722 
Caley, Earle R. Analytical factors and their 


Bradby, Godfre 
42 p. Lond., 
1931 


an 


logarithms. 112 p. N, ¥,, J. Wiley & sons, 
1932. 32-5018 
Claudel, Paul. The satin slipper; or, The 


worst is not the surest, by ... Trans. by 
Rev, Fr. John O'Connor and the author, 


310 p. Lond., Sheed & Ward, 1931. 
32-4996 
Cooper, Gladys. Gladys Cooper. 2d impres- 
sion. 288 p. Lond. Hutchinson & co., 
1931. 32-4893 


Cowley, Elizabeth B. Plane geometry, 368 Pp. 
illus. N. Y., Silver, Burdett & co., 1932. 
32-5020 








which policies had a greater face value 
but a lower cash surrender value than 
the amount of the debts. In that year 
it was determined that the debts were 
uncollectible from the debtors. Held 
that petitioner may deduct as a debt 
ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off in part the difference be- 
tween the amount of the debts and 
the cash surrender value of the poli- 


cies, even though it still holds the 
policies. 


Further held that petitioner may 
deduct as a business expense the 
premiums paid on the insurance poli- 
cies in the taxable year. 


SAIL. withthe 


American standard 
of luxury, the 
highest in the World 


ae 
\! NIAT HSS 


Later sailings: July 19; August 9, 30; Sepe, 20 


FARES #192 %103 


Fastest Cabin liners from New York 
PRES. ROOSEVELT . . June 22; July 20 
PRES. HARDING ... . July 6; Aug.3 

Cabin accommodations from $198 


MANHATTAN (new) First sailing Aug. 10 
Largest, finest ship ever built in America 


Every Friday an American Merchant 
Liner, carrying one class only, direct to 
LONDON at $90 (up). 


Ask your local agent. He knows travel values 


U.S. LINES 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
Roosevelt S. 8. Co,, Inc., General Agents 


Company's Office, 1419 G Street, N. W. 
Tel. National 1645 
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For Virginia Is 


To Be Organize 


Representatives of Carriers 
Will Hold Meeting to 
Establish Bureau to Ad- 
minister Rate Schedules 


Richmond, Va, June 15. 
A meeting of representatives of insur- 
ance carriers licensed to write automo- 
bile public liability and property damage 
coverage in Virginia is scheduled to be 
. held in the offices of the State Corpora- 
tion Commission June 16 to organize a 
bureau to administer rates and rating 
plans, according to an announcement by 
the Commission which is to have supervi- 
sion over rates under a new law passed by 
the 1932 Legislature. 
The Bureau will be established in com- 
eee with provisions of the law which 
comes effective June 20. In the notice 
sent to the carriers informing them of 
the requirements of the law, it was ex- 
plained that it was deemed best to hold 
the meeting in advance of the effective 
date of the act to facilitiate the prescribed 
action on the part of the companies and 
to have the mechinery of the bureau in 
readiness by the time the law becomes 
operative. 
In section 4 of the new law it is pro- 






PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Held Compensable 


Fatality on Stolen 5 Weolent iaake Prior 
To Regular Work Declared 
In Line of Employment 





Augusta, Me., June 15. 
When a policman was shot and killed 
while on the running board of a stolen 
car that he had been instructed to. re- 
cover if possible, the inference is that he 
was performing hig duty and the fact that 
he had not yet reported for his regular 
work that day did not mean that he was 
not in the course of his “emplowment, 
the Maine Industrial Accident Commission 
has held in awarding compensation in the 
om. of Dutremble v. City of Biddeford 
et a 
“When the deceased discovered the 
presence of the stolen automobile,” said 
the Commission, “his duty to his employer 
required that he immediately do the thirig 
that he did; he was clearly in the course 
of his employment, And the tragic oc- 
currence came to the officer while he was 
so employed and because of his employ- 
ment, The risk was incidental to the em- 
ployment.” 





vided that in instances in which automo- 
bile property damage insurance is writ- 
ten in conjunction with automobile fire 
and theft insurance the Virginia Rating 
Bureau which administers rates of fire in- 
surance companies may be designated as 
the administrative bureau. 
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Auto Rating Unit |Peath of Policeman |Control of 641-million Utility 
On Small Outlay Is Described| Held Compensable 


Inflation of Assets of Power Subsidiary Also 
Shown at Federal Inquiry 





Control of the Associated Gas and Elec- | Securities, according to the examiner, was 


tric Company, having assets in 1929 of 
$641,820,000, by two individuals whose 
initial cash outlay in the company was 
$10,000 was described in testimony June 
15 before the Federal Trade Commission 
by Charles Nodder, an examiner. 

Coincident with Mr. Nodder’s testimony, 
the Commission was told at another hear- 
ing by Albert A. Hartley, examiner, that 
assets of the Utah Power and Light Com- 
pany, an Electric Bond & Share Company 
subsidiary, were inflated in its accounts 
by $34,330,246, an amount greater than 
the book value of all its outstanding com- 
mon stock. 


Growth of Utility Traced 


In tracing the growth of the Associated 
Gas and Electric system, Mr. Nodder tes- 
tified that J. I. Mange, president of the 
company, and H. C. Hopson, its vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, came into control of 
the system in 1924 in consideration of a 
cash payment of $10,000 and the entire 
outstanding common stock of 1,000 shares 
of Associated Securities Coropration which 
holds the entire outstanding common and 
controlling stock of Associated Gas and 
Electirc Company. 

The original investment in Associated 





$298,318 and gained for Mr. Mange and 
Mr, Hopson “complete control” of the 
Associated system, The return on this 
investment during the seven-year period 
from 1923 to 1929; he said, averaged 60.8 
per cent. 


Holding Company Operations 


In explaining the workings of the hold- 
ing company in relation to its subsidi- 
aries the examiner testified that transac- 
ions of an intercompany nature through- 
out the system are carried out “in a 
somewhat unusual manner.” 


As far as the Associated system is con- 
cerned, he said, the “top” company or 
so-called “parent” company is Associated 
Gas and Electric Company, although the 
company does not by any means control 
all the units within the system. The offi- 


cials of the company are, generally speak-’ 


ing, officials of the various companies in 
the system, he added, and “dominate” the 
entire system, both as to financial and 
operating matters. 

The operating, servicing and various 
other corporations in the system, the ex- 
aminer sct forth, are held through the 
medium of a number of subholding com- 


[Continued ‘on Page 7, Column 5.] 





Death During Fit 


Employe Using Hot Water Hose 
Scalded Self While Suffering 
From Epileptic Attack 


Death of an employe who was scalded 
when he suffered an epileptic attack while 
using a hot water hose, the contracture 
of his muscles causing him to retain his 
grip on the hose in such a position that 
the water ran over his face and shoulders, 
is compensable, according to a recent de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The case was entitled 
President and Directors of Georgetown 
University, etc., v. Stone et al., etc. 

The Deputy Commissioner had denied 
compensation on the ground that the 
proximate cause of the employe’s death 
was the epileptic fit, which had no causal 
relation to the employment, 

The Supreme Court of the District had 
set aside the order and awarded compen- 
sation, and the employer appealed on the 


ground that the court exceeded its au-! 


thority in setting aside the order on a 
question of fact. This contention was 
rejected by the Court of Appeals, which 
held that the death arose out of and in 
the course of employment as a matter of 
law. 





Milking Machines in East 
A survey of 1,882 dairy farms in New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania showed that 35 per cent, or 532 farms, 
had milking machines.—(Department of Ag- 
riculture.) 






Filing Is Sought 
Of Auto Property 


Massachusetts Requests 
Classification of Risks and 
Premium Schedules 
All Companies 


Boston, Mass., June 15. 


To keep in close touch with the rates 
charged by insurance companies for auto- 
mobile damage coverages the State In- 
surance Commissioner, Merton L, Brown, 
has sent a communication to all com- 
panies doing business in the State re- 
questing that they file with him certain 
data relating to their property damage 
rates. 

The Commissioner has further asked 
that the executives of the companies as- 
sure him they will adhere strictly to the 
rates set forth in their schedules. 

Mr. Brown’s communication said: “You 
are hereby requested to file with the 
Commissioner of Insurance the classifica- 
tion of risk and the schedule of premium 
charges used by the company for such 
property damage liability insurance writ- 
ten in this Commonwealth, and any rating 
plan used in connection therewith * * * 
and to submit to the Commissioner a writ- 
‘ten statement, executed by an executive 





of | 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Louisiana Senate Votes 


For 5 Cent Hotel Calls 


Baton Rouge, La., June 15, 


The Senate has passed a bill (S. 177) by 
a vote of 35 to 1 which ‘vould prohibit 


| hotels from charging more than 5 cents 


Damage Rates: 


for local telephone calls placed by their 
guests through hotel switchboards. 


West Virginia Fire Loss 
Below That of Year Ago 


Charleston, W. Va., June 15. 

Fire losses in West Virginia during the 

first four months of 1932 were $1,405,845, 

a drecrease of 45 per cent as compared 

with the same period in 1931, according 

to the State Fire Marchal, C. O. Stahl- 
mann, 


Group Named in Michigan 
To Study Gasoline Price 


Lansing, Mich., June 15. 

A legislative commission, provided for 
in a resolution adopted at the recent spé- 
cial session of the Legislature, to investi- 


| gate the manner of establishing the price 


of gasoline in Michigan has been com- 
pleted. It includes three members of the 
Senate and three members of the House. 


Officer, that the company will adhere 
strictly to and employ only the classifica- 
tion and rates for such property damage 
liability insurance filed with the Commis- 
sioner until the company files amended 
or revised classifications or rate schedule, 
or both, as the case may be.” 
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O you inhale?.7 out of 10 smokers know 
they inhale. The other 3 inhale without 
realizing it. Every smoker inhales—for every 
smoker breathes in some part of the smoke he 
or she draws out of a cigarette. 


0. K. AMERICA—TUNE INON LUCKY STRIKE—~60 modern minutes wish the world’s finest dance orchestras, and famous Lucky Strike news features, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N, B. C. networks, 





‘Everybody's 
doing it!” 


7 out of 10 smokers inhale 
knowingly—the other 3 
inhale unknowingly 


Do you inhale? Of course you do! Lucky 
Strike has dared to raise this vital question ... 
because certain impurities concealed in even 
the finest, mildest tobacco leaves are removed 
by Luckies’ famous purifying process. Luckies 
created that process. Only Luckies have it! 


Do you inhale? More than 20,060 physi- 
cians, after Luckies had been furnished them 
for tests, basing their opinions on their smoking 
experience, stated that Luckies are less irritating 
to the throat than other cigarettes. 


It’s toasted" 


Your Protection--against ainst irritation—a against cough 












“aig Set 


Shori-line Roads 


» 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


Ask Relief From 


~ Motor Transport 





Carriers’ Spokesman Asserts 


They Are Handicapped by 
Lack of Control Over 
Truck and Bus Lines 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


lead of the Federal Government in pro- 


viding regulations for trucks and buses. 

Admitting that the construction of hard 
surfaced roads has conferred “upon our 
people as a whole, very great benefits, 
Mr. Robinson said: 

“I do criticize, however, the action of 
the Government in permitting commercial 
buses and trucks to use said highways, 
free of any substantial part of the cost 
of construction, practically free of any 
charges for the maintenance thereof; 
without proper regulation with respect to 
the size or weight thereof, and without 
any regulation as to how said buses and 
trucks should conduct their business. 

“Tf that freedom of control is per- 
mitted to continue, it will, without doubt, 
result in the serious impairment, if not 
the destruction of a large part of the rail 
carriers, which have heretofore rendered 
such great and valuable service, and which 
must be the main reliance of the public 
for its transportation in the future. 


Absorption of Traffic 


/ 


“ i | Vide for such services to be rendered with- 
ee oo aoe = out charge, while other respondents con- 
that to the extent | cede that they have no tariff authority for 
that they can render more effecient serv-| these practices, which practices they have 
ices under proper regulation and charges, found necessary in order to compete for 
they should. be fostered. In that connec- | the traffic. 

that the rail carriers|0f many of the respondents, are in viola- 
should be permitted to use both buses and tion of their tariffs and of sections of the 
trucks in handling their business, where | Interstate Commerce Act as well as the 
that can be done in a more satisfactory and | Elkins Act. 


transportation business for 


trucks, and we believe 
we believe 


tion, 


efficient way; but all buses and trucks, 


regardless of ownership, should be required | is depleted by such practices shows that 
to pay an adequate amount for the use the practices 


f the highways, and should be regulated 
= to the” character of their service, their 
charges therefor, the hours of service, 
and compensation paid their employes 
and in all other proper respects, which 
requirements are not now prescribed.” 

Mr. Robinson also complained that the 
highways which the buses traverse have 
been constructed paralleling in many in- 
stances the railroads, and that with un- 
restricted control, the buses and trucks 
have “absorbed a very large part of the 
higher class of traffic, leaving the low 
grades to be handled by the railroads. 

“If the Government does not recognize 
the serious effect of what has been done 
and is being done in that respect, and 
correct present abuses, the cost of main- 
taining the highways will increase enor- 
mously, and there will be a constantly in- 
creasing number of miles of railroads 
that must be scrapped, and that result 
can be and will be chargeable—in a very 
large degree— to the Government, be- 
cause of its failure to properly protect 
its railroads, its citizens and its high- 
ways,” he told the Committee. 


“We do not oppose necessary improve- | 


ments in some of our largest rivers, and 
in many of the important harbors. We 
favor developments of that character, but 
we oppose, in the interest of the people as 
a whole, and of the taxpayers, many of 
the so-called river and harbor improve- 
ments; and we sincerely hope that such 
activities and the enormous expense in- 
volved can and will be suspended until 
the value to the people as a whole, of such 
questionable or wasteful work, shall have 
been proven to be otherwise. 
Investigation Asked 

“For and in behalf of the short line 
railroads; and in behalf of the main or 
larger roads with which the short lines 
are inseparably linked, and for and on 
behalf of the general welfare, we appeal 
to your Committee to make a thorough 
and exhaustive investigation of the use 
of the highways by commercial buses and 
trucks under existing unfair conditions; 
and that it investigate the activities of 
the Government with respect to water- 
ways, and especially with respect to the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, 
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Free Crane Service 
By Roads Opposed 


I. C. C. Examiner Says Reason- 
able Charge Should Be Made 
For Unloading Freight 


The practice of the railroads in Eastern 
territory, and particularly the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, of unloading and loading 


freight at stations on their lines of rail- 
road by cranes, derricks and other equip- 
ment either without charge or at a small 
rate, was found to be “unjustified” June 
15 by Examiner O. L. Mohundro in a pro- 
posed report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. (Docket No. 25000). 

Schedules of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
proposing the crane service for stations 
on its lines of railroad should be dis- 
missed, according to the examiner’s rec- 
ommendations, without prejudice to filing 
new schedules’ providing for a uniform 
charge for the service of 50 cents per 
ton, minimum $5 per shipment. 

Excerpts from the proposed report 
follow: : 

“The investigation by the Bureau of In- 
quiry and the evidence here of record show 
that respondents in this territory, through 
the stress of competition for traffic, have 
established general practices of loading 
and unloading freight by means of cranes, 
derricks and other such equipment with- 
out making an adequate charge for the 
service, and that in many instances no 
charge whatever is made. It is shown that 
such services are not included in the 
measure of the line-haul rates. 

“Some of the respondents have under- 
taken, by varying tariff provisions, to pro- 








These practices, on the part 


“The extent to which line-haul revenue 


have been permitted to 
transcend the realm of efficient and eco- 
nomical management. It follows, there- 
fore, that reasonable and compensatory 
—s should be assessed for these serv- 
ices.” 








Various Import Duties 
Are Increased by Egypt | 


Effective June 2, 1932, the Egyptian gov- | 
ernment increased somewhat the import | 
duties on a variety of products, the prod- 
ucts of interest to American trade includ-| 
ing artificial silk goods, pilchards, toilet | 
soaps, and semolina, according to a mes- 
Sage received in the Department of Com-| 
merce from Commercial Attache Charles 
E. Dickerson, Cairo. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce). 


Direct-mail Advertising | 
Found Wasted by Stores 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sense procedure so often advocated in the 
trade press of enclosing -a return post- 
card with the first mailing of any series. 
They declared this plan was seldom prac- | 
ticed. Several dealers remarked upon the | 
poor quality of mailing lists used by some | 
concerns. One received duplicate circulars 
at his store address and home address 
from half a dozen concerns which ap- 
parently bought the same mailing list. 
Another still was receiving mail for a| 
predecessor who Rad been dead 16 years. 

Apparently too few people are aware of | 





| the mailing-list correction service offered | 


by the Post Office Department. | 

The dealer-help material was favorably | 
received, however, by numerous mer-| 
chants. A considerable portion of the 477 


| retailers queried reported that they used 


practically all of the advertising matter 
sent them and that the quantity of the 
material had not changed greatly in re-| 
cent years. « | 

About one in every five merchants used 
some of the counter displays and similar | 
devices offered him; but several unusually | 


which | progressive dealers pointed out that the| 


was created and is supported by the Gov-| new type of open-display merchandise | 


ernment.” 


Mr. Williams charged that “the Agri- play devices, most of which were thrown | 


largely removes the need for counter-dis- | 






























































































































































































































































cultural Marketing Act and the adminis-| away without even a trial. Manufacturers | 
tration of the Federal Farm Board directly | and jobbers might do well to investigate | 
placed the United States Government in| this point carefully before spending much 
the cotton and commodity business on a/on counter-display containers. 

large scale; that the $500,000,000 revolv- Some of the dealers kept window-dis- | 
ing fund provided under~ the act has| play sets in reserve by filing them away. | 
largely been used as a subsidy fund; that; This system apparently increases satis- | 


taxpayer, including the cotton mer-| faction and reduces waste. Some mer-|0 ; 
on windows | examiners’ proposed reports in rate _ 
stating that| finance cases, which are summarized as 
contributing to the support of a Govern-| when all dealers’ windows are the same, follows: 


chant, is paying the operating expenses,| chants dislike having their 
is furnishing the capital and generally is| dressed in a “campaign,” 


ment operated, financed and controlled | competitive value is lost. They preferred | 
cotton business in direct competition with | to use the material a few weeks later. 
the legitimate merchants engaged in the! Stores serving a family trade achieved | 
business.” | good results with demonstrations of stoves, | 
Activity of Cooperatives | washing machines, radios, and other ar-| 
“tm actual practice,” he said, “the cot-| ticles, put on by the manufacturers’ rep-| 
ton stabilization operations of the Farm) resentatives. Some said, nevertheless, | 
Board have simply developed into a/that the effectiveness of this method of 
method whereby this Bureau has paid up| sales promotion was diminishing. 
the debts of cotton cooperatives who have| A system of price tags of neat and at-| 
failed to observe the principles of econ-| tractive appearance was declared by sev-| 
omy, and a further result has been the! eral dealers to be one of the most ac- | 
launching. of a governmental bureau in| ceptable helps ever received from a man- | 
the cotton business under the name of) ufacturer. _ | 
the Stabilization Corporation. This or-| Stores selling specialty lines took ad- 
ganization owns today 1,300,000 bales of | vantage of practically every type of dealer 
cotton on which they admit a loss of | cooperation offered. A number of stores | 
$75,000,000. The cotton is unhedged and! were making successful use of outdoor | 
is a constant threat to the market.” | billboards, direct-mail material, newspa- | 
It is admitted, he added, that the Gov-| per electrotype, and demonstrations by | 
ernment through the Farm Board owns | factory agents. 
the Stabilization Corporation, and he re- ——— 
called to the Committee much of the tes- 
timony given during the hearing before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture last 
November relative to the investigation of 
the Farm Board. 





| 
| 
| 


| proximately 1,000,000 go in, while in Ala-! 
| bama 65,000 bales out of a crop of approx- | 
|imately the same size are shipped to this | 
|Government operated cotton business.” | 


- ; - He contended that instead of coopera- 
on Cooperative As-|,. : 
Siaiites chame ts two made a profit of | tive marekting “we have here an organiza- 
$2,000,000, the inference being that the | ‘ion with Treasury money engaged in the | 
operations are financed from this profit,” | direct merchandising of cotton. 
Mr. Wililams said. “Inasmuch as they Mr. Carl Williams testified in the Gore | 
admit owing the Farm Board $40,000,000 | hearings that the American Cotton Co- | 
above the value of the cotton the Board | ©Perative Association this season had 
Ys holding as collateral, it is apparent that | bought in excess of 100,000 bales of cotton. 
they are in the same position as an indi- | This is in direct competition between he | 
vidual would be who owed a proportionate United States Government and the cotton | 
amount to his bank. merchants, financed from the Treasury. 
Alleged Propaganda “The farmer has very little connection 
“Tt has been alleged that in an attempt | with these organizations. It is apparent 
to gain members and to influence Con- that control is vested in a few hands and 
gress the American Cotton Cooperative|that the Farm Board itself exercises a 
Association keeps highly paid propaganda | COMtrol over the hiring and firing of its 
experts in the field in a number of States, |°W" employes and those of the subsid- 
It has been claimed that some of these | /@7l€S. 
spend as much as $700 per month in pur-|, 4 8reat deal of information has been 
suing their daily occupation of securig|f°rced frem these representatives by 
petitions to Congress, making newspaper | WUeStions asked them by Members of Con- 
statements and generally seeing to it that | 8'e5S: but no Committee has as yet made 
the aims of their organization are fur-|4Y attempt to go to the heart of the 
there. ee fae eae ae 
- i i ; : ; : oroug 
aot ng etn at moe | investigation, neither the Members of this 
out of the capital furnished by the United | Congress nor the farmers who have been 
States Government. | preyed upon will have any concrete and 
“We do not object to the size of salaries |7¢liable information as to the extent of 
that any of these organizations care to|PUblic losses, damage to farmers and to 
pay, when such salaries come out of | 12rmer-operated Cooperatives which have 
earned profits or from their own resources, | ee som — Government plunge 
‘but we do object when these salaries come | '™% “e cotton business. 
out of the United States Treasury. Re a oy 
“The farmer is showing no indication 
that he desires to belong to these organ- 
izations. In South Carolina 3.2 per cent 
of the cotton crop goes to the cooperatives. 
In Georgia only 55,000 bales out of ap- 








European Wool Industry 

The volume of manufacturing in the wool | 
industry of Europe was reduced during April | 
and May and interest in raw wool diminished. | 
Price declines and trade restrictions affected | 
| the Continent.—(Department of Agriculture.) ' 





‘Rulings in Railway Cases 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Gopameayoe of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well.as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a comparison for the same period. — 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. Chart Legends: 1931 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 1932 
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these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a@ base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 


calculated as a percentage of this average. 


Thus, when the item for 


any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 


plotted for the week ended June 11 where available. 
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And Examiners’ Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘1 June 15 made public decisions and | 


No. 24854.—Doyle Furniture | 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
harged on metal furniture, 
parts thereof, and mattresses, in mixed car- 
loads from Kenosha, Wis., to Galeanure, 
Tll., found applicapie. Complaint dismissed. | 

Sand: No. 24099.—Missouri Gravel Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road. Rates on sand and gravel, in carloads, 
from La Grange and Reading, Mo., to cer- | 
tain destinations in Illinois on the rails of | 
The Alton Railroad Company found unrea~- 
sonable. Reasonable ie sees for 
the future and reparation awar > 

Paper: No. 22415.—Wichita Falls Chamber 
of Commerce vy. Chicago & Eastern Dlinois 
Railway. Rates on paper and paper arti- 
cles, in carloads, from various points in 
Wisconsin. Minnesota, and Michigan to 
Wichita Falls, Tex., found not unreasonable 
but unduly prejudicial to Wichita Falls and 
unduly preferential of Fort Worth, Tex. 
Basis of rates prescribed to remove undue 
prejudice. Reparation denied. | 

Fruit Jar Tops: Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases and related cases—1. Salt cake | 
eliminated from the findings heretofore 
made in the title cases, 123 I. C. C. 203. 

2. Rates on fruit-jar tops suspended in I. 
and 8S. No. 3677 found not justified, without 
prejudice to the establishment of rates on 
bases herei provided. Findings of undue 
prejudice and preference in the title cases, 
123 I. C. C. 203, modified as to rates on 
fruit-jar tops, in carloads. Suspended sched- 
ules ordered canceled. 

3. General findings of undue prejudice 
and preference. 123 I. C. C. 203, modified so 
far as rates controlled by truck or water 
are concerned. 

Livestock: I. and S. Docket No. 3693.— 
Rules on livestock in the West. Proposed 
changes in rules, regulations, and charges 
to govern the transportation of livestock in 
the western district, found not justified. 
Suspended schedules qyemres canceled and 

oceeding discontinued. 

PD No. 8882.—Seaboard Air Line Rail- 

way Company et al. abandonment. Cer- 

tificate issued permitting the Seaboard Air 

Line Railway Company and its receivers to 

abandon a line of railroad in Alachua and 

Levy Counties, Fla. Condition prescribed. 
Examiner’s Reports 

Coal: No. 24930.—Northwestern Retail Coal 
Dealers Association v. Chicago, Milwaukee, | 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. Rates on lump 
coal, in carloads, from Roundup, Mussel- 
sheli, and Geneva, Mont., to certain destina- 
tions in North Dakota and South Dakota, 
west of Mobridge, 8S. Dak., found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Oil: No. 25178.—Continental Oil Company 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


Furniture: 
Company v. 


Railroad. Rate c crop conditions. 


cool weather for the season prevailed in the 
Northeast and in the middle Atlantic area, 
with some local frost damage, but there- 
after temperatures were mostly moderate. 
Wide-spread rains occurred in the interior 
States and in the Southeast. 


Variations in Temperature 


The temperature for the week, as a whole, 
averaged decidedly below normal from Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky northward, with some 


grees. There were large minus departures | 
also in central and northern Rocky Mountain | 
districts where the weekly mean temperatures 
were from 3 degrees to 7 degrees below normal. 
;On the other hand, it was decidedly warm 


there was mostly from 3 degrees to 7 degrees 
above normal warmth in central-northern dis- 
tricts. The South and interior valleys had 
| moderate temperatures for the season. The 
highest reported from a first-order station 
was 108 degrees at Yuma and Phoenix, Ariz., 
toward the close of the week. 

|. Precipitation was mostly generous and ex- 
tensive from the Mississippi Valley westward 
to the Rocky Mountains. As a general rule, 
this entire area had from about 1 inch to 
2, Qf more, inches of rainfall 
week, with unusually heavy amounts in much 
of the northern Great Plains. Western North 
Dakota and northeastern and eastern Mon- 
tana had unusually heavy rains, the falls be- 
ing locally record-breaking and damaging. 
For example, Williston and Crosby, in north- 
western North Dakota, each had more than 4 
inches of rainfall, while Havre and Lewiston, 
Mont., had 3.5 inches. 


In the more eastern States there were good 
rains in most places from extreme southern 
New England, southern New York, and east- 
ern Pennsylvania southward to Florida and 
the east Gulf coast. 
occurred in Florida; Jacksonville has had 17.8 
inches during the past two weeks. The falls 
were mostly light in the Ohio Valley and 
| Lake region, while west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the week was rainless in most sections. 


Rainfall in Northwest 


The outstanding feature of the week's 
weather, as affecting agriculture, was the fur- 
ther widespread moisture supply between the 
Mississippi River and Rocky Mountains. The 
additional rains in the Northwest, where re- 
cent years have been harmfully dry, were 
especially noteworthy. The entire northern 
area from Iowa and Minnesota westward over 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Montana, and the 
northern Rocky Mountain section is now gen- 
erally supplied with ample moisture, with 
large areas the most favorable in this respect 
in many years. All growing crops and pas- 
tures are progressing nicely and 
have shown marked improvement 
places. 


East of the Mississippi River conditions are 
less generally favorable. During the past week 
showers were helpful in extreme southern New 


competition 


Rate on petroleum oil residuum (refinery 
cracking stock), in carloads, from Borger, 
Tex., to Ponca City, Okla., found not unrea- | 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Tile: No. 22114 and related cases.—Whita- 
cre-Greer Fireproofing Company v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. Rates on hollow build- 
ing tile, in carloads, from Waynesburg and 
East Palestine, Ohio, to eastern destina- 
tions, and from East Palestine to points 
within the switching district of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., found not unreasonable or unduly pre- 
judicial. Complaints dismissed. 

Watermefons: No, 24985.—Nash Dietz Com- 
pany v. Union Pacific Railroad. Rate 
charged on one carload of watermelons from | 
Charlotte, Tex.. to Columbus, Nebr., found 
inapplicable but not otherwise unlawful. 
Reparation awarded, 
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during the) 


Some further heavy rains | 
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Widespread Rainfall Is Benefit to Crops 
In Former Drought States of Northwest 


PrustyEn widespread rainfalt between the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains benefited crops during the last week, and the northwestern region 
| which has suffered severely from drought for several years is now supplied with 
adequate moisture and crops there are making good growth, the Weather Bureau, 
| Department of Agriculture, stated June 15 in its weekly review of weather and 


A large area, including most of Kentucky and Tennessee, much of Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New England, and nearly all of Ohio, still needs 
rain, however, the Bureau said. Good corn-growing weather was reported west of 
the Mississippi River. The weather and crop review follows in full text: 





Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania southward 
to the Carolinas, but heavier rains are needed 
in these sections. 


The Southeast, especially Georgia and Flor- 
ida, has ample moisture, and most other east 
Gulf sections had generally favorable weather. 
There is a large area, however, including most 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, considerable por- 
tions of Indiana, practically all of Ohio, 
much of Pennsylvania and New York, and 
most of New England still needing rain. In 


localities having deficiencies of nearly 10 de-| these sections crops are making rather slow 


progress and pastures are short. There was 
considerable frost damage in portions of New 
York early in the week, with some tender 


| vegetation nipped in exposed places in ad- 
| joining States. 


Frequent rains interrupted farm work 10 
some extent in the middle West and North- 
west, but elsewhere favorable progress was 
reported, as a rule. The cultivation of row 
crops advanced, and cutting Winter wheat 
bas begun as far north as southern Virginia; 
harvest is progressing in southeastern Kansas. 


Condition of Winter Wheat 


Winter wheat is spotted in the Ohio Valley, 
with much only fair, and deterioration noted 
in the drier areas; the crop is mending short 
generally and some is not filling well; ripening 
is general in some southern portions, with 
harvest expected to begin soon locally. In 
the middle Mississippi Valley wheat is headed 
rather poorly; much is ripening in Missouri, 
with the rains coming too late to be of mate- 
rial benefit. Some improvement was noted 
in northern and western Kansas, while har- 
vest is progressing in the southeast and south- 
central portions and is expected to be gen- 
eral in the eastern two-thirds of the State 
within two weeks. 


In the Southwest harvest of wheat was 
interrupted by wet weather in Oklahoma, 
but is largely completed in Texas, except in 
the northwest, with threshing proceeding. 
Generally favorable weather for Winter wheat 
prevailed in the Northwest, except in the 
north Pacific area where some grain on dry 
lands is showing deterioration. Harvest has 
been completed in the Southeast, with some 
cutting started as far north as Virginia; rain 
is needed in the Northeast. . 


In the Spring wheat region favorable ad- 
vance continued generally, with the soil mois- 
ture conditions in large areas the best in 
many years at this season. In the more east- 
ern portions of the belt progress and condi- 
tion were only fair, with moisture needed in 
many places. Winter oats follow Winter wheat 
closely in progress and condition, but Spring 
oats are making good advance in some north- 
central parts. Rye is largely headed, while 
fiax in the Northwest is doing well generally 
Ample moisture for rice is reported in Louis- 
iana, while the crop is fair to good in Texas. 
week brought good 


The corn-growing 


| weather to nearly all sections west of the Mis- 


sissippi River, but in parts of Iowa, and lo- 
cally in other States, cultivation was inter- 
rupted by frequent rains and wet soil. How- 
ever, in Iowa the second cultivation is com- 
pleted in the drier localiites of the east, with 
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STOCK PRICES? 






Quebec Minimum Wage Law 
Protects 30,000 Women 


Minimum wage laws in Quebec now 
cover over 30,000 women engaged in more 
than 10 different occupations and allied 


industries, according to information made 
available at the Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, June 13. 

There are 23 enactments relating to 
minimum wages in Quebec. The follow- 
ing additional informatior was supplied: 

Orders governing the employment of fe- 
male workers now apply in laundries, dye 
works and dry cleaning establishments; 
printing in all its branches; textile trades 
and all allied processes; boot and shoe 
and leather manufacture; clothing in all 
its classifications; tobacco, cigar and 
cigarette manufacture; and the fur in- 
dustry. 

The statistics indicate that while the 
number of women employed decreased by 
about 1,000 in these industries and while 
@ number worked on reduced time, the 
average weekly wage was not only main- 
tained but increased in every industry ex- 
cept laundering, where it dropped from 
$12.63 in 1930 to $12.52 in 1931. 








some early corn waist-high and being laid by 
unusually early. 

East of the Mississippi River the weather 
was less favorable. In Illinois progress was 
very good, except locally in the south, but 
considerable areas in the central and eastern 
Ohio Valley need rain, especially southern In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Ohio. Fairly good prog- 
ress* was reported from the more eastern 
States, with showers the latter part of the 
week beneficial. 


Cotton and Miscellaneous Crops 


The temperature averaged approximately 
normal! in all parts of the Cotton Belt, and 
there were moderate to heavy rains over wide 
areas, especially in eastern and northwestern 
sections. 

In Texas growth was fair to good, though 
some shedding was reported in the extreme 
south, due to dryness; stands are about aver- 
age. In Oklahoma much cotton is small and 
late, but growth was mostly fair to good, with 
chopping and oursvating rogressing. In the 
central States of the Belt cotton advanced 
favorably in most places, especially in Arkan- 
sas though there are complaints of dryness in 
a few localities of other States. Heavy rains 
were unfavorable in Florida, but in other 

arts of the Atlantic are@ growth was good. 

e weather has been favorable for boll weevil 
in a good many places. 

Pastures and meadows are showing some de- 
terioration in the Ohio Valley and middle At- 
lantic area, but elsewhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains they are mostly fair to excellent. 
Pastures are improving in the Great Plains 
area, while in the entire western grazing 
country ranges are good to excellent, except 
locally in the Southwest where rain is needed, 
Livestock are in good condition generally. 

Truck and garden crops would be helped by 
rain in many sections from the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley northward and northeastward, 
but ey are progressing satisfactorily in most 
other parts of the country. Setting tobacco 
continued in Kentucky and the crop has 
started well where there is sufficient moisture, 
but only feebly in drier sections; elsewhere 
Sugar beets 
and sugar cane are doing well. Fruit trees 
have apparently, set fruit largely in relation 
‘o the severity of the March frosts. Citrus are 
‘mproved in Florida and are generally good in 
California. 

















Tariff Changes f 
Given Approval 
By the President 


Decreases and _ Increases 
Made and Existing Rates 
Retained as Result of 
Three Federal Inquiries 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

sey or other than Jersey. According to 
statements ‘of the trade, imports of un- 
embroidered ‘wool knit outerwear tended 
to increase for a number of years prior 
to 1930; during this period the tariff rates 
were substantially the same as those un- 
der the Act of 1930. 

Imports of embroidered wool knit 
outerwear from Austria in‘ 1931, the 
year in whith they were first sep- 
arately recorded, were valued at $38,- 
384. Imports in prior years, especially 
1929 and 1930, are reported to have been 
considerably larger, there having been an _ 
increasing import trade in this type of 
outerwear between 1925 and 1929. 

Cost data for the year 1930 were ob- 
tained by the Commission from five mills 
in the United Kingdom, from two mills in 
Austria, and from 18 mills-in the United 
States. 

The Commission made no finding with 
respect to infants’ wool outerwear, knit or 
crocheted; valued at not more than $2 
per pound, because there were practically 
no imports,of which to obtain casts, and 
no adequate cost comparison was possible. 


Changes in Umbrella Rates 


The President has approved the findings 
of the Tariff Commission specifying no 
changes in the rates of duty on umbrellas 
and umbrella parts. The findings of the 
Commission were contained in a report of 
an investigation, made under provision of 
section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

The rate of duty on “umbrellas, para- 
sols, and sunshades, covered with material 
other than paper or lace, not embroidered 
or appliqued,” in paragraph 1554, of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, is 40 per centum ad 
valorem, the same as in the Tariff Act of 
1922. The rate of duty on “umbrella and 
parasol ribs and stretchers, composed 
wholly of iron, steel or other metal, in 
frames or otherwise, and tubes for um- 
brellas, wholly or partly finished,” in 
paragraph 342 of the Tariff Act of 1930 is 
60 per centum ad valorem, an increase of 
10 per centum ad valorem over the rate 
in the Tariff Act of 1922. 

France Leading Competitor 

The report indicated that the present 
rates of duty equalize differences in costs 
of production between the domestic arti- 
cles and those manufactured in the prin- 
cipal competing countries. Because of 
the wide variety of kinds of materials, 
qualities, and designs used in the manu- 


'|facture of umbrella handles and fabrics 


for umbrella covers the Commission found 
it impractical to include such parts in 
this cost investigation. 

France, in 1930, the period for which 
cost comparison was made, was the prin- 
cipal competing country for umbrellas. 
Germany, during the same period, was 
the principal competing country for um- 
brella frames. 


Furniture Duties Unchanged 


The President has approved the findings 
of the Tariff Commission specifying no 
change in the rate of duty on furniture 
of wood. The findings of the Commission 
were contained in a report of an inves- 
tigation, made under the provisions of sec- 
tion 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, in com- 
pliance with Senate Resolution No. 295. 

The rate of duty on wood furniture and 
parts thereof in paragraph 412 of the 
Tariff. Act of 1930 is 40 per centum ad 
valorem; the rate of duty under the Tariff 
Act of 1922 was 33 1/3 per centum ad 
valorem. 

The Commission in its report distin- 
guished, as is generally done in the trade, 
between noncommercial and commercial 
furniture. The term “noncommercial” re- 
fers to that class of furniture which, be- 
cause of its individuality and distinctive- 
ness of design, appeals especially to a 
limited group of consumers. 

This class of furniture embraces repro- 
ductions of traditional designs and _ his- 
torical antiques. It is often carved, inlaid, 
gilded, painted, or otherwise elaborately 
and expensively decorated. Such pieces 
are produced singularly or in small quan- 
tities with little use of machinery—a large 
amount of hand labor being involved. 

France is the principal competing coun- 
try for cértain types of this noncommer- 
cial furniture, the United Kingdom for 
other types, and Italy for still other types, 
especially furniture frames. The commis- 
sion found it impractical to determine 
from the samples of foreign and domes- 
tic furniture of this class for which it 
was able to secure costs whether or not 
the cost difference is equalized by the 
present duty. 


Little World Competition 


The term “commercial” furniture refers 
to those groups such as sitting room, bed- 
room, kitchen, and office furniture which 
constitute the bulk of the domestic pro- 
duction and consumption of furniture. 
This class of furniture is produced in the 
United States for the most part by mass 
production methods with a maximum em- 
ployment of machinery, the United States 
being by far the largest producer of com- 
mercial furniture among the countries of 
the world. There is relatively little in- 
ternatignal trade in commercial furniture, 
imports into the United States being neg- 
ligible. For the purpost of this investiga- 
tion, Canada was found to be the prin- 
cipa! competing country. 

or this class of furniture the com- 
mission found that the difference in for- 
eign and domestic costs of production, in- 
cluding transportation and delivery to the 
principal markets of the United States, 
was such as to warrant a decrease in the 
duty within the maximum amount per- 
mitted by the statute, but the commis- 
sion did not find it practicable to for- 
mulate any legal definition providing a 
line of demarcation between all commer- 
cial dnd noncommercial furniture which 
could,'be accurately applied in customs 
administration. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., June 13, 1932. 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 p. m., Friday, June 24, 1932, for furnishing 
and installing Metallic Equipment in the 
United States Capitol Building and Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. Drawings 
and specifications may be obtained at this 
office by any satisfactory manufacturer or 
dealer in the class of equipment specified, 
DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol, 
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High-grade Coal 
Supplies of Japan 
Nearly Exhausted 


Imports Increasing With 
Growing Dependence on 
Foreign Product, Says 
Commerce Department 


The best commercial coal .mines in 
Japan are apparently becoming exhausted, 
and the country probably must. always 
depend on foreign sources;for its anthra- 
cite and high-quality coal:for coke, ac- 
cording to an economic study of the Jap- 
anese coal industry by Assistant Commer- 
cial Attache W. S: Dowd, Tokyo, just is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 

It is apparent that Japan has ample 
reserves, however, when consideration is 
given to the empire as a whole plus the 
area in Manchuria dominated by Jap- 
anese interests, it was pointed out. ~*~ 
serves are largely bituminous. \ 

Careful attention is now being given 
to the hydrogenation of coal for produc- 
ing oil, and several large companies are 
experimenting with it, looking toward 
erection of plants for the purpose later, 
it was stated. If this process can be proved 
commercially successful, it may be a 
help to the coal industry, as a large sup- 
ply of coal suitable for hydrogenation is 
available in Japan. The following addi- 
tional information is supplied by the 
study: 

Prospects that Japan will also always be 
a@ large consumer of coal required for in- 
dustrial purposes are to be seen in the 
fact that she has found it necessary to 
develop her manufacturing industries in 
order to provide for her rapidly growing 
population, as well as in her attempt to 
overcome the tendency toward an annual 
adverse trade balance’ by selling, largely 
in =e Far East, her manufactured prod- 
ucts. - . 

Type of Coal Imports 

Imports of coal into Japan are largely 
of the type not produced there, very little 
anthracite, for instance, being found 
there. Imports of coal into Japan have 
risen from 700,000 long tons in 1919 to 
2,650,144 tons in 1931, coming laregly from 
the Kwantung Province, French Indo- 
China, China proper, and Northern Sag- 
halien, in Siberia. 

Good coking coal such as is required for 
the iron and steel industry is not available 
in sufficient amounts to meet require- 
ments and Japan has to depend on im- 
ports to meet demands. Practically all of 
the coal imported from the Kwantung 
Province is the product of the Fushun 
Mines in South Manchuria. About 90 per 
cent of the coal imported for coke in the 
iron and steel industry comes from the 
Kaiping mines in China. A small amount 
also comes from Tsingtao and Indo-China. 

Potential reserves of coal are fairly 
large, but those that can be worked as 
profitable commercial enterprises are 
rapidly getting smaller, as evidenced by 
the decrease in the number of coal com- 
panies in operation. Small mines with 


* limited financial resources have not been 


able to continue in the face of reduced 
demand and falling prices. Large, well- 
equipped companies, which are now pro- 
ducing the bulk of the supply, should be 
able to maintain their position for some 
years to come. 

Total production in Japan proper since 
1912 has been estimated at 500,000,000 
tons. Resource estimates vary, but esti- 
mates just released by the Department. of 
Commerce and Industry places the re+ 
serves in Japan oe at about 17,000,- 
000,000 tons of all classes. Figures from 
the last survey broken down according to 
classes are not yet available, but in 1913 
the distribution was as follows: Anthra- 
cite, 16,500,000 tons; semianthracite, 45,- 
500,000 tons; bituminous, 7,130,000,000 tons, 
and semibituminous and lignite, 778,000,- 
000 tons, making a total of 17,970,000,000 
tons, or about one-half of the latest esti- 
mates for total reserves. 

Reduced Annual Output 

Production of coal in Japan continued 
to rise from 21,763,405 tons in 1913 to 34,- 
257,817 tons in 1928, when it began to de- 
cline to 25,795,410, due to various factors, 
largely, however, because of the competi- 
tion from fuel oil and electric power pro- 
duction. This decline in production had 
the obvious effect on labor, which taken 
as a whole is not of a very efficient nature 
from the point of view of individual pro- 
duction. In July, 1930, there were approx- 
imately 200,000 men and women engaged 
in the industry, but by July, 1931, the 
number had dropped to 146,000, a material 
eee from the 228,761 employed in 


The cost of production has varied 

greately during the history of the in- 
dustry, but since the war a marked in- 
crease has been noted, due to high wages, 
efforts to develop marginal mines, and 
difficulties to maintain production as the 
best workable deposits have been ex- 
hausted. Prior to the war it was. esti- 
mated that the extraction cost per ton 
was about 3.15 yen, while at the end of 
ie. this was as high as 13.5 yen per 
on. 
, Consumption has been dropping steadily 
Since the peak of 34,401,000 tons in 1928, 
which had fallen to 24,643,000 tons in 
1931. The average annual per capita con- 
sumption is about half a ton. Charcoal 
still remains the popular fuel in the mid- 
dle and lower class homes of limited in- 
comes. 

While Japan consumes at home most 
of the coal production, exports for the 
past 10 years have averaged about 2,000,- 
000 tons, going largely to China, Hong 
Kong, Straits Settlements, the Philip- 
pines, British India, Indo-China, and the 
South Sea Islands. 


Midwestern States Acting 
To Control Stock Sales 


Des Moines, Ia., June 15. 


G. CO. Greenwalt, Secretary of State, ex- 
pects a “tightening up” in interstate reg- 
ulation of securities sales as a regult of 
the closer cooperation being sought be- 
tween the securities departments of mid- 
west States, he announced orally June 12. 

Since the depression set in, Secretary 
Greenwalt said, more “wild cat” invest- 
ment schemes have been attempted in 
Iowa than in the past decade, One of 
the abuses the Iowa department has found 
hard toe curb, he added, is the interstate 
sale of securities by telephone, 

Participating in the movement for 
closer cooperation between the States, 
Mr. Greenwalt said, are the departments 
of Missouri, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Illinois, Arkansas, 
Ohio and Iowa. 


Postal Savings Deposits 
Increased During May 


Postal savings deposits increased $19,- 
660,254 during May, the Post Office De- 
partment announced June 15. 

The increase, which is slightly greater 
fe that for Apel but ng $40,000,000 

low the monthly average for the last 
year, brings total deposits to $733,526,782, 
according to the announcement, 
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Is Approved 


In House by Vote of 209 to 176 


Bill 


as Passed Provides for Payment of 2,400 
Million Financed by Treasury Issue 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


not being asked to give them a bonus. but 
what is due them. 

Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., offered an amendment to sub- 
stitute for one section of the bill a pro- 
vision for issue of bonds by the Treasury 
and for the levying of a 3 per cent tax 
on beer. Representative Blanton (Dem.), 
of Abilene, Tex., made a point of order 
against it, saying there is nothing in the 
bill that relates to nullification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the prohibi- 
tion law. Representative Rankin (Dem.), 
of Tupelo, Miss., made the point of order 
also on the ground of germané€ness, say- 
ing the amendment proposes a method of 
levying taxes not related to any provision 
in the pending bill. 


Amendment Sought 
For Tax on Beer 


Mr. Cochran said his amendment, like 
the bill, had been carefully prepared by 
legislative counsel, that it proposes to pay 
the adjusted compensation certificates by 
a Treasury bond issue and then proposes, 
in furtherafice of this program, to raise 
funds by a tax on beer. His amendment, 
he said, is embodied in a bill which he 
introduced (H. R. 11117) and which the 
House Committee on Ways and Means had 
adversely reported, just as the Committee 
had adversely reported the Patman bill. 
He said his amendment is sound and seeks 
to provide for payment of the veterans’ 
eta as the Patman bill proposes 

0. 

presentative Bankhead ruled that the 
Cochran amendment was not germane to 
the bill, which disposed of the amendment. 

Representative Nelson (Rep.), of Au- 
gusta, Me., appealed to the House to re- 
ject the bill and avoid economic chaos. 

“We are at the crucial period of an 
economic depression unparalleled in the 
Nation’s history,” he said. “Our whole 
economic structure is off equilibrium. Our 
productive industry is prostrated. For six 
months we have been laboring in Congress 
to meet this situation. Salaries have 
been cut, a great burden of taxation has 
been laid on the people, and slowly and 
surely we have been working to rise from 
this situation and now we are faced with 
a proposal to destroy the constructive 
work of this Congress and to plunge 
deeper into the slough of despond. 

“It is proposed to exact $2,400,000,000 
from the Treasury, not for the millions 
of people generally who are needy and 
suffering but to turn over to one privi- 
leged class that are in nce worse condition 
than the rest of the people. It means 
imposition of fiat money; it means em- 
barking on a road to ruin; it means flight 
of capital from this country; it means de- 
preciation of Government securities, 
shrinkage of assets and general loss of 
confidence at home and abroad, and deep- 
ening of the depression.” 

Mr, Nelson said it is a zero hour and 
appealed, he said, to the consciousness of 
self-respect and intellectual honesty of 
Members to listen to the voice of duty so 
that “the House may go over the top today 
for the general good of our country.” 

Representative Rankin, answering Mr. 
Nelson, said it has been a custom for some 
people to arrogate to themselves a super- 
patriotism. He said he felt that every 
man within reach of his voice is just as 
patriotic as himself, or as Mr. Crisp or 
Mr. Nelson. 


Relief for Country 
In General Predicted 


“The country is at war,” Mr. Rankin 
told the House, “at war with depression, 
with hunger and suffering, with unem- 
ployment and at war with panic, and this 
is the only bill that has been before this 
Congress that will afford the people any 
relief. We are not going to adjourn this 
Congress until this bill is disposed of, veto 
or no veto.” He said that the enactment 
of the bill into law would bring relief to 
the country generally as well as: to the 
veterans. 

When Representative Ragon (Dem.), of 
Clarksville, Ark., in charge of the measure 
offered as an amendment for section 2 of 
the bill, to write into the bill the so-called 
Owen proposal as to plans of payment, 
Representative Kleberg (Dem.), of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., offered an amendment to 
part of it so as to provide for creation of 
a sinking fund for payment of interest 
and principal and for a tax on beer. Rep- 
resentative Rankin made a point of order 
that it was not germane, which the House 
sustained. 

Before the Ragon amendment was voted 
on, several amendments to his amend- 
ment were offered but all were rejected 
or ruled out of order. One was by Repre- 
sentative Griffin (Dem.), of New York 
City, to make the certificates payable in 
monthly installments and only to veterans 
in need. Another was by Representative 


McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., to treat ¥ 


the settlement of the obligation as a reg- 
ular refunding operation of the Treasury 
and provide for the sale of bonds. Both 
of these proposals were rejected and the 
House then by a standing vote of 161 


ayes to 79 nays adopted the Ragon amend- 
ment. 


The reading of the measure for amend- 
ment was completed and after the com- 
mittee arose and reported it back to the 
House as amended, the roll call vote was 
taken, with 209 voting aye and 176 voting 
nay on the passage of the bill. , 


The roll call on the bonus bill was as 
follows: 


Democrats voting for the bill (153): 


Almon, Arnold, Auf der Heide, Bankhead, 
Barton, Beam, Black, Blanton, Bloom, Boland, 
Briggs, Browning, Brunner, Buchanan, Busby, 
Canfield, Carden, Carley, Cartwright, Cary, 
Chapman, Chavez, Cole of Maryland, Collins, 
Condon, Connery, Cooper of Tennessee, Cross, 
Crosser, Crowe, Crump, Cullen, Davis, De- 
laney, De Rouen, Dickinson, Dickstein, Dies, 
Dieterich, Disney, Dominick, Dou 
glass of Massachusetts, Doxey, Dr‘ 5 

Elizey, Evans of Montana, Fitzpatrick, Ful- 
bright, Fuller, Fulmer, Gambrill, Garrett, 
Gavagan, Gillen, Glover, Goldsborough, Gran- 
field, Green, Greenwood, Gregory, Griswold, 
Hall of Mississippi, Hare, Harlan, Hart, Hill of 
Alabama, Hill of Washington, Horner, Howard, 
Igoe, Jacobsen, Jeffers, Johnson of Missouri, 
Johnson of Oklahoma, Johnson of Texas, 
Jones, Karch, Keller, Kelly of Illinois, Kemp, 
Kennedy, Kerr, Kleberg, Kniffen, Kunz. 

Lamneck, Lankford of Georgia, Larrabee, 
Larsen, Lichtenwalner, Lindsay, Linthicum, 
Ludlow, McClintic of Oklahoma, McCormack, 
McKeown, McReynolds, McSwain, Major, 
et Mansfield, May, Mead, Miller, Mit- 
chell, ie Montet, Mooré of Kentucky, 
Nelson of issouri, Norton of Nebraska, 
O'Connor, Overton, Palmisano, Parks, Parsons, 
Patman, Polk, Pou, Prall. 

Rayburn, Romjue, Rudd, 
. of Texas, Sandlin, Schuetz, 
Shannon, Sirovich, Smith of West Virginia, 
Somers, Spence, Steagall, Stevenson, Sullivan 
of New York, Sutphin, Swank, Sweeney, 
Taylor of Colorado, omason, Tierney, Un- 
derwood, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Ken- 
tucky, Warren, Weaver, Williams of Missouri, 
Williams of eG, ee Wingo, Wright, 


Republicans voting for the bill (55): 


Adkins, Amlie, Boileau, Brumm, Butler, 
Campbell of Iowa, Carter of Wyoming, Chase, 
pa opie Connolly, Crail, Curry, Dowell, 

lebright, onlay, ear, Garber, Gilchrist, 
Golder, Hartley, Haugen, Hogg of Indiana, 
James, Johnson of Illinois, Kading, Kelly of 
nsylvania, Kendall, Kopp, urtz, Lam- 
tson, Lovette, McClintock of Ohio, McFad- 
den, Magrady, Peavey, Person, Schafer, 
Shneider, Seger, Selvig, Sinclair, Smith of 


Idaho, Strong of penpayivania, 
Pennsylvania, Swick, Swing, 
nessee, Thurston, Turpin, 
Wolcott, Wolverton, 

Farmer-Labor 
Kvale. 


Sullivan of 
Taylor of Ten- 
Welch, Withrow, 
yant, —— 

voting for tHe bill (1): 


+++ 


Democrats voting against the bill (50): 

Ayres, Bland, joehne, Bulwinkle, Burch, 
Cannon, Celler, Clark of North Carolina, Coch- 
ran of Missouri, Collier, Corning, Cox, Crisp, 
Douglas of Arizona, Drewry, Fiesinger, Fish- 
burne, Gilbert, Griffin, Haines, Hancock of 
North Carolina, Huddleston, Lambeth, Lan- 
ham, Lewis, Lonergan, Lozier, McDuffie, ,Mc- 
Millan, Martin of Oregon, Milligan, Monta- 
gue, Morehead, Norton of New Jersey, Oliver 
of Alabama, Oliver of New York, Parker of 
Georgia, Pettengill, Rainey, Ramspeck, Reilly, 
Shallenberger, Smith of Virginia, Stewart, 
Sumners of Texas, Tarver, West, Whittington, 
Wood of Georgia, Woodrum. 


++ + 


Republicans voting against the bill (126): 
Aldrich, Allen, Andresen, Andrew of Mass- 
achusetts, Andrews of New York, Arentz, Bach- 
arach, Bacon, Baldridge, Barbour, Bohn, 
Bolton, Bowman, Brand of Ohio, Burdick, 
Burtness, Cable, Campbell of Pennsylvania, 
Carter of California, Cavicchia, Chindblom, 
Chiperefild, Clancy, Clarke of New York, Coch- 
ran of Pennsylvania, Cole of Iowa, Colton, | 
Cooke, Cooper of Ohio, Coyle, Crowther, 
Culkins. 
Darrow, Davenport, Dyer, Eaton of Colo- 
rado, Eaton of New Jersey, Estep, Evans of 
California, Fish, Foss, Free, Freeman, French, 
Gifford, Goodwin, Goss, Guyer, Hadley, Hall 
of Illinois, Hall of North Dakota, Hancock 
of New York, Hardy, Hawley, Hess, Hoch, 
Hoge of West Virginia, Holaday, Hollister, 
Holmes, Hooper, Here. Hopkins, Houston, 
Morton D. Hull, nkins, Johnson of Wash- 
ington, Ketcham, Kinzer, Knutson. 
aGuardia, Lehlbach, Loofbourow, Luce, Mc- 
Gugin, McLaughlin, McLeod, Manlove, Mapes, 
Martin of Massachusetts, Michener, Millard, 
Moore of Ohio, Mouser, Nelson of Maine, 
Nedringhaus, Parker of New York, Partridge, | 
Perkins, Pittenger, Harcourt, J. Pratt, Pur- 
nell, Ramseyer, Reed of New York, Rich, 
Robinson, ers of Massachusetts, Se!ber- 
ling, Shott, Shreve, Simmons, Snow, Sparks, 
Stafford, Stalker, Stokes, Strong of Kansas, 
Stull, Summers of Washington, Swanson, 
Taber, Temple, Thatcher, Timberlake, Tread-~ 
way, Underhill, Wason, Watson, Weeks, 
White, Whitley, Wigglesworth, Williamson, 
Wolfenden, Wood & — Woodruff. 





The pairs were: Erk for, Snell against; 
Hastings for, Johnson of South Dakota against; 
Patterson for, Tilson against; Reid of Illi- 
nois for, Lea against; Rogers of New Hamp- 
shire for, Beck against; Kahn for, Sanders of 


New York against; Fernandez for, Lankford | 1 


of or age Boytan for, Tucker against; 
Flannaga: or, Clague against; Buckbee for, 
Bachmann against; Doutrich for, Ruth Pratt 
against; Christgau for, De Priest against; Ab- 
erenethy for, Beedy against; Horr for, Gib- 
son against; Byrns for, Ransley against; Yon 
for, olan against; Allgood for, Dallinger 


against, 

++ + 
Not voting and not paired: Speaker Gar- 
ner, Nelson of Missouri, Drane, Brand of 





Georgia, Gasque, Owen, William E. Hull, Brit- 
ten, Leavitt, Murphy, Tinkham, Mass. 
Vacancies, 4. 


Text of Bonus Bill 


As Amended and Approved 


The bill as amended and passed by the 
House (section 2 being the Ragon-Owen 
plan), follows in full text: 

A bill to provide for the immediate pay- 
ment to veterans’ of the face value of 
their adjusted service certificates. 

Section 1.—Be it enacted, etc., that title 
V, of the World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act, as amended, is amended by 


adding at the end thereof three new sec- |. 


tions to read as follows: 

Payment of Certificates before Maturity: 

“Section 509. (a) The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is authorized and directed to 
pay to any veteran to whom an adjusted- 
service certificate has been issued, upon appli- 
cation by him and surrender of the cer- 
tificate and all rights thereunder (with or 
without the consent of the benefictary 
srereot), the amount of the face value of 

as computed in a 
a 501. - eee 
O payment shall be made under 
section until the certificate is in a 
sion of the Veterans’ Administration, nor un- 
=o fae ~~ which the certificate 
eld as secur as been pai - 
we as 7 oe & eee 

“(c). at the time of application to the 
Administrator of Veterans Miftairs for pay- 
ment under this section, the principal and 
interest on or in respect of any loan upon 
the certificate have not been paid in full by, 
the veteran (whether or not the loan has 
matured), then, on request of the veteran, 
the Administrator shall (1) pay or otherwise 
discharge such unpaid principal and so much 
of such unpaid interest (accrued or to ac- 
crue) as is necessary to make the certificate 
available for payment under this section, and 
(2) deduct from the amount of the face 
value of the certificate the amount of such 
principal and so much of such interest, if 
any, as accrued prior to Oct. 1, 1931. 

“(d). Upon payment under this section 
the certificate and all rights thereunder shall 
be canceled. 

++ + 


“(e). A veteran may receive the benefits 
of this section by application therefor, filed 
with the Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 
Such application may be made and filed at 
any time before the maturity of the certificate, | 
(1) personally by the veteran, or (2) in case | 
physical or mental Incapacity prevents the 
making or filing of a personal application, 
then by such representative of the veteran 
and in such manner, as may be by regulg 
tions prescribed. An application made by a 
person other than a representative authorized 
by such regulations, or not filed on or before 
Soe metusny of the certificate, shall be held 





oid. 

“(f) If the veteran dies after the applica- 
tion is made and before it is filed it may 
be filed by any person. If the veteran dies 
after the application is made it shall be valid 
if the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs finds 
that it bears the bona fide signature of the 
eppticans, discloses an intention to claim 
the benefit of this section on behalf of the 
veteran, and is filed before the maturity of 
the certificate, whether or not the veteran 
is alive at the time it is filed. 

“If the death occurs after the application 
is made but before the negotiation of the 
check in payment, payment shall be made to 
the estate of the veteran irrespective of any 
beneficiary designation, if the application is 
filed (1) before the death ocurs, or (2) after 
the death occurs, but before the mailing 
of the check in payment to the beneficiary 
under section 501. 

“(g) Where the records of the Veterans’ 
Administration show that an application, dis- 
closing an intention to claim the benefits 
of this section, has been filed before the ma- 
turity of the certificate, and the application 
can not be found, such application shall be 


Output of Cement 
Half of Year Ago 


Decrease of 50.6 Per Cent Is 
Shown for May; Shipments 
And Stocks Also Less 


The Portland cement industry in May, 
1932, produced 6,917,000 barrels, shipped 
8,048,000 barrels from the mills, and had 
in stock at the end of the month 25,365,000 
barrels. Production of Portland cement in 
May, 1932, showed a decrease of 50.6 per 
cent and shipments a decrease of 43.3 per 
cent as compared with May, 1931. Port- 
land cement stocks at the mills were 14.2 
per cent lower than a year ago. 

The statistics here presented are com- 
piled from reports for May, received by 
the Bureau of Mines from all manufac- 
turing plants except four, for which esti- 
mates have been included in lieu of actual 
returns. 

In the following statement of relation 
of production to capacity the total output 
of finished cement is compared with the 
estimated capacity of 165 plants both at 
the close of May, 1932, and of May, 1931. 
The estimates include increased capacity 
due to extensions and improvements dur- 
ing the period. 

Month Year 
Percent Percent 
May 1931 ... 62.8 56. 
May 1932 ... 
April 1932 .. 

arch 1932 ‘ 

February 1932 18.7 ° 

(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


Bills and Resolutions 
And Changes in Status 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


school board if Shannon County, S. Dak., in 
construction of consolidated high-school bidg. 
to be available to both white and Indian 
children. Passed S. June 15. 

National Defense 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 9058. To authorize Secy. of War to 
accept tract or parcel of land for park pur- 
poses, adjacent to Chickamauga-Chattanooga 
Natl. Military Park. Passed H. May 16. Reptd. 
to S. June 14. 
Patriotic Observances 
Bills introduced: 

\ H. J. Res. 432. Tierney. Directing Pres. to 
proclaim Oct. 11 of each year General Pula- 
ski’s Memorial Day; Judiciary. 

Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10048. Granting to Metropolitan 
Water Distr. of Southern Calif. certain public 
and reserved lands of U. 8. in counties of 
Los Angeles, Riverside, and San Bernardino, 
in Calif. Passed H. June 6. Passed S. June 
5. 


Veterans 
Changes in status: 

. Con. Res. 29. Authoriging printing and 
distribution of copies of Fed. laws relating to 
veterans of various wars. Passed S. June 6. 
Reptd. to H. June 14. 

. R. 7726. For immediate payment to vet- 
erans of face value of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates. Passed H. June 15. 

H. R. 4738. An Act to incorporate the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World. War. 
Passed H. May 16. Passed S. June 14. 





presumed, in the absence of affirmative evi- 
dence to the contrary, to have been valid 
when originally filed. 

“Section 510. If at the time this section 
takes effect a veteran entitled to receive an 
adjusted-service certificate has not made ap- 
plication therefor he shall be entitled, upon 
application made under section 302, to re- 
ceive at his option either the certificate un- 
der section 501 or payment of the amount 
of the face value thereof under section 509. : 

“Section 511. The Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, in the exercise of his powers to make 
regulations for payment under section 509, 
shall to the fullest, extent practicable pro- 
vide a method by which veterans may pre- 
sent their applications and receive payment 
in close proximity to the places of their 
residence.” 


+++ 

Section 2: Payment of the face value of the 
adjusted-service certificates under section 509 
or 510 of the World War Adjusted Compen- 
sation Act, as amended, shall be paid in 
Treasury notes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue United States 
notes to the extent required to make the 
payments herein authorized. Such notes shall 
be legal tender for public and private debts 
and printed in the same size, of the same 
denominations, and of the same form as Treas- 
ury notes, omitting the reference to any Fed- 
eral reserve bank. 

He shall place such notes in the Federal 
reserve banks, subject to the order of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, to be used 
for the purposes of this Act. 

He shall issue a like amount of United 
States bonds bearing 312 per centum interest, 
payable semiannually, with coupons attached, 
and such bonds shall be due and payable 
in 20 years from the date of issue, subject 
to the right of redemption after 10 years. 

These bonds Shall be deposited in the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, as the agents of the 
United States, in approximate proportion to 
their current assets at the date of the passage 
of this Act. The Federal Reserve Board, by 
resolution in writing, may direct the sale to 
the public of such portions of said bonds 
as it may from time to time desire. 

Such currency received for such bonds shall 
be exchanged for the notes hereby authorized 
to be issued, and they shall be returned to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for cancel- 
lation. 

Section 3. This Act may be cited as the 
“Emergency Adjusted Compensation Act, 

j32."* 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——June 13. Made Public June 15, 1932" 


Receipts 


Internal revenvye receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$2,958,958.42 


2,583,023.26 
1,074,178.96 
875,851.73 


$7,492,012.37 
- 72,420.00 
194,814,492.15 


$202,378,924.52 


Total ordinary receipts ...... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds on receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$13,446,142.05 

. 322,572.45 
347,268.94 
18,375.66 
5,489,412.24 


$19,623,771.34 
1,892,960.75 


4,840,337.00 
176,021,855.43 


Public debt expenditures 

Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 

Balance today 


$202,378,924.52 








New York Area Is Allotted Nearly Half 


Of New Issues of Government Securities 


Purchasers in the New York Federal 
reserve area were allotted 47 per cent of 
the Government’s new issue of $750,000,000 
in notes and certificdtes dated June 15, ac- 
cording to statistics annonuce@ June 15 
by Arthur A, Ballantine, Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury. Total subscriptions for 
the new issue, 49 per cent of which came 
from the New York Federal reserve area, 
were $2,797,377,400, and total allotments 
were $790,459,300, according to the state- 


ment which follows in full text: 

Acting Secretary Ballantine June 15 an- 
nounced the final subscription and allot- 
ment figures on the June 15 offering of 
1% per cent Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness of series ‘TJ-1933, maturing 
June 15, 1933, and 3 per cent Treasury 
notes of series A-1935, maturing June 15, 
1935. Subscriptions and allotments were 
divided among the several Federal reserve 
districts and the Treasury as follows: 


Control of Utility 
On Small Original 
Outlay Described 


Transactions of Associated 
Gas & Electric and Utah 
Power & Light Concerns 
Outlined at Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
panies and (or) “trusts.” These subhold- 
ing companies and trusts, he stated, are 
for the most part “nothing more than 
bookkeeping units,” having neither em- 
ployes nor organization but simply “a set 
of account books, minute books and sup- 
porting papers.” 
Subholding Companies 

The subholding companies have, how- 
ever, separate legal entities and usually 
possess “very extensive corporate powers 
which are set forth in their certificates of 
incorporation, it was declared. They are 
not active, “although capable of being 
used for any purpose desired by system 


5 | officials.” 


The examiner also brought out that the 
operating companies within the system, for 
the most part, own no cash or have only 
minor amounts for use as petty cash 
funds. Cash received’ by the operating 
companies in payment of bills rendered 
for utility services is deposited by the op- 
erating companies, usually in local banks, 
to the credit of Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric companies and in lieu of recording 
cash on their books, an account receivable 
is set up, ne explained. 

Methods of “Write-ups” 


Mr. Nodder testified that “numerous 
write-ups or appreciations” of stocks have 
been made by the Associated company 
and that as far as common stocks are 
concerned their market value has played 
“a little part” in the method of carrying 
their values on the books. 

“Write-ups” in security investments 
made by the company, excluding write- 
ups made by the numerous subholding 
companies and “trusts,” resulted in a net 
appreciation on the books of the com- 
pany at the close of 1929 of $33,362,152, 
the examiner stated. 

These “write-ups,” he said, have fol- 
lowed three methods (1) appraisal to 
“market value” (2) adjustment of value 
of investments to agree with “book value” 
‘on subsidiary books and (3) corporate 
surplus of a subsidiary transferred to 
stated capital for common stock. 


Inflation of Assets 


The inflation of assets on the books of 
Utah Power and Light Company, accord- 
ing to the testimony presented by Mr. 
Hartley, arose largely through propeaty’ 
acquistions. In December, 1912, he said, 
properties costing Utah Securities Cor- 
poration (which controls Utah Power and 
Light) $6,480,708 were written on the 
books of Utah Power and Light at $22,- 
100,000, or at an excess of $15,619,000. 

Subsequent acquisitions of properties 
from or through Utah Securities Corpora- 
tion, including both properties acquired by 
purchase and properties constructed by 
affilated interests, were charged to the 
fixed capital account of Utah Power and 
Light at amounts totaling $9,610,828 more 
than their cost to Utah Securities Corpo- 
ration, bringing the total inflation in the 
fixed capital account of Utah Power and 
Light, over cash cost of the properties to 
the Securities Corporation, to $25,230,000, 
according to the examiner. 

Amount of Inflation 


Mr. Hartley pointed out, however, that 
not ‘all the assets acqtiired by Utah Power 
and Light at prices in excess of their cash 
cost to affiliated interests were of such 
nature as to be chargeable to the fixed 
capital account and consequently not all 
of the inflation unit accounts was included 
in the inflation in fixed capital. The total 
amount of inflation established, he said, 
is $34,330,246. 

The examiner testified that during the 
18-year period from 1913 to 1930 inclu- 
|sive Utah Power and Light paid super- 
vision, engineering, servicing, construction 
and other fees to Electric Bond & Share 
and affiliated companies in the amount of 
$2,984,029. 

Increases in Returns. 


From 1912 to 1930, it was set forth, the 
total capitalization of the company, con- 
sisting of stock and bond issues and sur- 
plus, increased from $44,296,338 to $103,- 
038,597 in ledger value. From 1913, the 
first full year of operation, to 1930, Is 
annual operating revenue increased from 
$1,377,078 to $10,639,302. 

The rate of return on fixed capital, as 
shown by the company’s balance shéet, 
was 2.06 per cent in 1914 and 6.7 per cent 
in 1930 but after deducting inflation and 
intangibles the rate was 5.12 per cent and 
10.10 per cent, respectively, according to 
the examiner. 

The rate of return for Utah Péwer and 
Light on total investment based on the 
company’s books was 2.75 per cent in 1915 
and 5.6 per cent in 1930 but after deduct- 
ing the total inflation found by the ex- 
aminer the rate was 6.7 per cent in 1915 
and 8.3 per cent in 1930, it was set forth. 








South Carolina Issues 
Tax Anticipation Notes 


Columbia, S. C., June 15. 

The State Finance Committee of South 
Carolina has issued tax anticipation notes 
in the sum of $3,400,000 through the South 
Carolina State Bank to the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation for credit of 
$3,400,000 to pay back-salaries to school 
teachers, and other school obligations, 
and to pay pensions to Confederate vet- 
erans. These notes were authorized by 
the recent General Assembly, and notes 
were first offered to the public in va- 
rious denominations. Then negotiations 
were started, and successfully concluded, 
to get the money from the Reconstruction 
| Finance Corporation, through the South 
Carolina State Bank. 

In addition, a note of $600,000 was exe- 
cuted to the South Carolina State Bank, 
on which no interest will be paid. It was 
issued, the statement said, “to enable the 
bank to margin the loan as required by 
the Reconstruction Corporation.” Pro- 
ceeds of the note were pledged to the 
credit of the State Treasurer in the bank, 
which deposit is not to be withdrawn and 
is secured. It will be used to retire the 
$600,000 note when it matures, without 
| interest. 





++ 
Total cash subscriptions received, A; total exchange subscriptions received, B; total subscriptions received, C; total subscriptions 


allotted, D: 


1% Per Cent Treasury Costifontes of Indebteiness gt Series spies 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


$6,620,500 
64,100,000 
1,780,000 
714,500 
467,000 
425,000 
aoe 


Atlanta 

Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis ... 
Kansas City .... 
Dall 


as 
San Francisco .. 
Treasury «..... 


$1,540,682,500 $113,131,500 


$1,653,814,000 *$373,856,500 
to ae $113,131,500 exchange subscriptions, which were allotted 


$20,992,500 

178,239,500 
000 Philadelphia 

Cleveland .. 

Richmond .. 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Minneapolis .... 

Kansas City .... 

Dallas 

San Francisco .. 

Treasury 


19,144,000 

45,125,500 

7,504,000 

2,775,009 

6,725,500 

12,891,000 
24,428,000 

76,500 58,500 


in full, 


3 Per Cent Treasury Notes of Series A-1935 
A B Cc 


$43,840,400 
473,767,900 
73,816,500 
71,120,900 


D 
$20,974,300 
201,167,500 
21,500,000 
20,821,300 
9,251,600 


$3,547,000 
83,644,300 
698,000 
245,000 
52,000 
517,000 
25,311,500 
6,385,000 
2,833,000 
4,287,000 
4,159,500 
3,080,000 


$47,387,400 
557,412,21 


30,663,000 
27,189,300 
112,435,600 
3,091,500 


$1,008,804,100 $134,759,300 $1,143,563,400 *$416,602,800 | 
*Includes $134,759,300 exchange subscriptions, which were allotted 


| India (rupee) 





Land for Aqueduct 


In California Voted 


Bill for Right-of-way for Colo- 
rado Diversion Project 
Passed by Congress 


The Senate passed a bill (H. R. 10048), 
June 15, to transfer to the metropolitan 
water district of California certain lands 
necessary for right of way in building an 
aqueduct from the Colorado River below 
Hoover Dam to a group of cities in south- 


ern California. 

The bill, following, signature by the 
Speaker and the Vice President, now goes 
to the President. The report of the Sen- 
ate Public Lands Committee points out: 

“The Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California is a public corpora- 
tion organized under an act of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California for 
the purpose of bringing water from the 
Colorado River to the metropolitan area 
of the coastal plain of southern Cali- 
fornia. The district consists of the fol- 
lowing 13 cities: Anaheim, Beverly Hills, 
Burbank, Compton, Fullerton, Glendale, 
Long Beach, Los Angeies, Pasadena, San 
Morino, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, and 
Torrance, with an estimated aggregate 
population in 1982 of 1,700,000 and an 
assessed valuation of $2,382,184,445.” 

It is estimated that the cost of the 
proposed aqueduct will be more than 
$200,000,000. 

“The purchase of power by the dis- 
trict is relied upon as a primary source 
of revenue to repay the Stovernment the 
expenses of the Boulder Canyon project,” 
continues the report. “The bill, there- 
fore, in helping the metropolitan water 
district also helps the United States Gov- 
ernment.” 


Iowa Executive Council 
Authorizes Stock Issue 


Des Moines, Iowa, June 15. 


The Iowa Executive Council has au- 
thorized the Amana Society to issue $1,- 
700,000 of stock, the stock to be exchanged 
for property. Only members of the so- 
ciety may make this exchange and none 
of the stock is to be sold outside the 
colony membership. An inventory sub- 
mitted by the society lists property 
valued at $2,704,000. . 

The Amana Society has been opérating 
for years on a communistic basis and re- 
cently decided to incorporate and mod- 
ernize its business operations, which con- 
sist mainly of farming and manufac- 
turing. 


Issue of State Bonds 
_ Awarded by Bay State 


Boston, Mass., June 15. 


State Treasurer Charles F. Hurley 
awarded June 14 to the Shawmut Cor- 
poration of Boston an issue of State bonds 
to the amount of $500,000 maturing Nov. 
22, 1982. The bill of the Shawmut Cor- 
poration was on the basis of interest at 
1.17 per cent plus a premium of $17. 

The proceeds of the bond are to be used 
for financing construction work of the 
State Department of Public Works. 


Foreign Exchange Quotas 
Are Expected in Germany 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
groceries to 86, semimanufactures to 88, 
manufactures to 119; while the cost of 
living index dropped to 121.1 as compared 
with 121.7 in April. 

Bankruptcies dropped sharply to 722, as 
compared with 903 for April ,and receiver- 


ships to 595 from 724 for the preceding 
month. Unemployment was 5,583,000 at 
the end of May, as compared with 5,737,- 
000 in April. About 1,076,000 received or- 
dinary relief, 1,582,000 emergency relief, 
and a total of 2,086,000 dependent on mu- 
nicipal charity. 

Federal budget receipts for April 
amounted to 556,000,000 marks as com- 
pared with 714,000,000 marks in March. 

The weekly average for railway car- 
loadings in May declined to 548,000 tons, 
as compared with 559,000 tons in April, 
with the average per working day at 99,- 
000 tons. Passenger and baggage receipts 
in April were 33 per cent under that of a 
year previous, and freight receipts declined 
29 per cent. Auto transportation has been 
ane the railroads serious transporta- 

on. 

Improvement in the iron and steel in- 
dustry during May was due exclusively to 
the fulfillment of Russian orders. The 
machinery and tool sales were about 30 
per cent of normal. The electrical equip- 
ment industry showed further contraction, 
There was much disappointment in the 
agricultural implements industry during 
the Spring, and harvester equipment pro- 
duction is now reduced. Coal production 
increased during the month, with lignite 
and coke dropping behind. Paper and 
chemical pulp production reached the peak 
of the current year. Petroleum produc- 
tion was far above the average. Auto 
sales were moderate. Textile mills have 
been curtailing production. The crop sit- 
uation is generally favorable. 


Michigan Governor Names 
Members of Advisory Board 


Lansing, Mich., June 15. 
Appointment of members of a bond- 
holders’ advisory board in accordance 
with an act passed at the special session 
of the State Legislature has been made 
by Governor Wilber M. Brucker. The 
members of the board are Howard : C. 
Lawrence, State treasurer; Paul W. Voor- 
hies, attorney general; and Rudolph E. 
Reichert, State banking commissioner. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 15 


New York, June 15.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) ... 

Belgium (belga) .... 
Bulgaria (lev) 


Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ... 


Greece (drachma) .. 

Hun; 

Ital ) 

Netherlands (guilder) . ° 
Norway (KrOn@) ...-.sesesseeees hess 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) ... 

Spain (peseta) ... 
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Mexico (peso) p 
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Brazil (milréis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 
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Extension Given 
On Construction 


Of Denver Cut-off 


I. C. C. Grants Road Three 
More Months to Comply 
With Conditions of Order 
Authorizing Building 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Commission extended to June 15, 1932, the 
period during which the conditions .were 
to be met. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western in 
a recent petition to the Commission asked 
that it be given until March, 1933, to 
accomplish the objects involved in the 
conditions. It asked as an alternative in 
lieu of the requested nine months’ exten- 
sion that the effective date for fulfillment 
of the conditions be extended to three 
months after the conclusion by the Dela- 


ware courts of a suit to set aside the Com- 
mission’s authorization brought by the 
Moffat Tunnel League and the Uintah 
Basin Railroad League, or three months 
after June 15, within which to prepare 
an application to the Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
a loan to be used in complying with the 
conditions, and within which time the ap- 
plication might be passed upon by both 
bodies. The Denver & Rio Grande said 
* disliked to apply for such a loan at this 
me. 
Position of Company 


The extension now granted the carrier 
by the Commission gives it until Sept. 15, 
cent comply with the conditions im~- 


posed. 

“The position of the Rio Grande Com- 
pany at the present time,” the Commis- 
sion’s order said, “is substantially the 
same as at the time of the granting of 
the previous extension. * * * 

“No effort has been made by the Rio 
Grande Company since the granting of 
the previous extension of time to perform 
the acts authorized by us, and no assur- 
ance is given that even though the ex~ 
tension of time to March 15, 1933, be 
granted, it will then be able to proceed 
with the work * * *. 

“On the other hand, while the Salt 
Lake Company, with the other interveners, 
asks that the present petition be denied, 
it gives no definite assurance that in the 
event of denial the construction of the 
Dotsero cut-off will be commenced pres- 
ently * * *, 

Economic Considerations 


“We are not unmindful of the present 
economic conditions and their effect upon 
the Rio Grande Company, but neither 
can we overlook the burdensome condi- 
tions existing in the Moffat Tunnel Im- 
provement District and their effect upon 
the residents of that section. Under the 
law our primary considerations must be 
the public convenience and necessity and 
the public interest, and we have found 
that they require the consummation of 
the plan presented in these proceedings. 

“The Rio Grande Company earnestly 
protests its sincerity in desiring to pro- 
ceed under our authoriaztions, and the 
interveners are no less earnest in their 
contentions and protestations of good 
faith in desiring prompt action. Accord- 
ingly, there should be no insurmountable 
difficulty in developing that spirit of co- 
operation between the parties which will 
result in the accompl: ent of the de- 
sired end. 

“Under the circumstances we shall grant 
an extension of time to Sept. 15, 1932, in 
order that the parties hereto may be af- 
forded an opportunity to confer with a 
view to bringing to fruition the plan in- 
volved herein, and we shall stand ready 
to lend our good offices to the otion 
of that result to the extent that we prop- 
erly may do so.” 

Mr. Mahaffie’s Views 

In his dissenting opinion, Commissioner 
Mahaffie said: 

“Because I was convinced that the Dot- 
sero Cut-off was highly desirable and that 
its construction would be assured if the 
Denver & Salt Lake were acquired by the 
Rio Grande, I voted to approve that ac- 
quisition. The Rio Grande can not at 
present proceed with the acquisition. Nor 
with the construction. It asks further 
delay. It can promise nothing as to any 
definite program at the end of a future 
period of time. In the meantime, no one 
else can proceed. x 

“I have no reason to believe that the 
construction can be arranged in the near 
future, whether we grant or deny this 
request. But I believe we are not justified 
in permitting any further delay in order 
to see whether the Rio Grande can make 
good. It has already had a good deal of 
time and has not done so. Possibly some 
other interest can. Denial of this request 
would at least afford an opportunity to 
try. That o poxvennny, I think, should be 
made available. 

“Commissioners Eastman and McMan- 
amy authorize me to state that they cone 
cur in this expression of dissent.” 


Credit Union Bill Voted 
For District of Columbia 


A bill (8. 1153 to permit the incorpora- 
tion of credit unions in the District of 
Columbia received final congressional ace 
tion, save for signatures of the Speaker 
of the House and the Vice President, 
June 15 through acceptance by the Senate 
of an amendment. made by the House. 

The House amendment limited the num-« 
ber of shares to be held by an individual 
to 200. The bill had earlier been passed 
by the Senate. ' 

“A credit union, as defined in the bill, 
is a cooperative society organized for the 
purpose of promceng thrift among its 
members and creating a source of credit 
for them for provident purposes,” the 
committee report on the bill explained. 
“The members of these compact, coopera- 
tive units may buy shares in their credit 
union, in order to save, and may borrow 
therefrom for their legitimate needs, pay- 
ing an interest charge of not more than 
1 per cent a month on unpaid balances. 

“Thirty-five States now have credit 
union laws. 

“The public of Washington has widely 
endorsed the measure as a means to do 
away with ‘loan shark’ practices in the 
Nation’s Capital by providing a thrifty 
and safe plan of saving an borrowing 
for persons of small financial resources. 


National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending June 15 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur~ 
reney were: 


Alliance National Bank of Chicago, IIL, 
resources, $2,151,856. 
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Covering Municipal Employes 


into State Retirement Plan 


System Gaining Acceptance in New York as 
- Corrective of Local Inequalities Is Explain- 
tk ed by Pension Administrator 


By FRANKLIN B. HOLMES 


Executive Secretary, Commission on Pensions, State of New York 


subject of pensions, comparatively new 
in this country, of late has been brought 
seriously to the attention of the public 
in.New York and other States. In New 
York State there are doubtless three. out- 
standing causes for it: Depression, reduc- 
tion in salaries, and amendments and pro- 
posed amendments by the last Legislature. 

A trifle over one-fourth of all the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government are for 
pensions or gratuities of one sort or another. 
Of course, New York State does not at all 
closely, follow this proportion, principally for 
the reason that the military benefit in the 
State is small. 

-But the liability on account of retirement 
allowances in this State is enormous and in- 
creases every day. It is not. known that 
anybody has ever attempted to determine 
the aggregate liability for retirement allow- 
ances of all kinds in this State; but such 
a work can be accomplished. 

++ 

The figure so determined would be scoffed 
at for various reasons. The figure would not 
at all tally with the aggregate appropriations 
for retirement allowances made by the 
municipalities and the State, for the reason 
that so much money goes into the pension 
fund treasuries that does not appear in any 
budget. 

In ‘the cases of some villages and towns, 
municipal receipts diverted to pension funds 
by law are 10 times the amount required to 
operate the fund, simply on account of the 
poor judgment of the proponents of the legis- 
lation. 

The Commission on Pensions has for the 
last dozen years or so offered to the munici- 
palities a retirement plan for all of their 


Status of ‘Deposits 
in Suspended 
Banks 


=r 


By 
Oscar Nelson 
Auditor of Public dAc- 
counts, State of Illinois 


NNSIDERABLE publicity has been given 

to the number of banks that have been 

closed in Illinois during the past year 
or two. The total seems large, as well as the 
volume of deposits, owing to the fact that 
criticism has been concentrated and focused 
on this class of financial institutions almost 
to the exclusion of any other. 


Many misstatements have been circulated 
both verbally and in printed form concern- 
ing bank failures. Bank failures have been 
generally accepted as applying to all banks 
that have closed their doors. This is erro- 
neous. Only such banks as have gone into 
receivership should be thus considered as the 
other institutions which closed their doors 
and did not go into receivership have in many 
instances protected their depositors through 
mergers with other banks or by arranging for 
payment in full of their deposits. 


Still other banks which were compelled to 
lock their doors have by agreement with 
their depositors provided for payment of .a 
certain percentage of deposits, freezing assets 
in a per cent proportion to the amount tem- 
porarily unpaid. Hence, these banks can not 
be considered as failures. 


Extravagant statements have also been 
broadcast as to the number of closed State 
banks in Illinois. Since January, 1925, there 
has been a total of 472 banks that have 
closed their doors. Of this number 361 have 
been placed in receivership. The remainder 
have protected their depositors through ar- 
rangements referred to above. The total 
amount involved in these closings was $234,- 
891,000. The total amount protected was $45,- 
301,000, leaving $189,590,000 now being ad- 
ministered by receivers. 

If figures could be obtained of the losses 
on stocks and bonds and other investments 
and compared with the actual amount lost 
by depositors, the latter would be a very 
small percentage as compared to the other. 
It really has not been a question of how 
many banks have closed but the satisfying 
thing has been that so many continued busi- 
ness under the pressing circumstances of the 
past 18 months. No institutions dealing with 
financial matters have had such demands 
made upon them as have banks for they have 
been called upon to liquidate their securities 
and investments almost immediately upon 
demand of the depositors who wanted their 
money. No bank can pay off its deposits in 
a few hours, yet this has been the demand of 
depositors of many banks throughout the 
State. 

Banks must have investments in order to 
earn cost of operation, reasonable profits 
upon their capital and to create reserves. In 
the majority of cases they have put the de- 
positors’ money into investments which they 
were convinced after a careful investigation 
were of a high order but during these un- 
precedented times securities of this class, as 
well as others, could not be liquidated at 
anywhere near par although many of the 
banks met their withdrawals promptly by 
liquidation of investments and collection of 
notes. 

Banks that have liquidated or met their 
withdrawals satisfactorily have always car- 
ried a line of investments known as second- 
ary reserve which, purchased with a view of 
ready marketability rather than high returns, 
is a policy of which the Auditor of Public 
Accounts has been a consistent advocate 
and still is. 

In many closed banks the assets now in 
the hands of these receivers will produce a 
substantial return to depositors over a pe- 
riod of time. Our records will show that mil- 
lions of these assets could, under normal 
times, be liquidated with but small percent- 
age of loss. They consist of bonds, notes 
and real estate, which under the present 
market and conditions, it is unwise to dis- 
pose of at a sacrifice or to force bankruptcies 
to collect. Sane liquidation will produce re- 
sults in time. ‘We must be patient and tol- 
erant. 


employes that is not open to criticism, ex- 
cept.as all pension plans for any special 
group, even ineluding public employes to the 
exclusion of those who pay for the pensions, 
may be criticized. 


From a broad sociological and economical 
standpoint it is questionable whether public 
servants are entitled to retirement allowances 
of half pay on 20 or 25 years of service, be- 
ginfling in some instances at age 40, either 
with or without contributions. This state- 
ment should be considered in the light of 
the fact that those who pay these early-in- 
life pensions can not receive a benefit or 
dole until reaching age 70, and then only 
under certain conditions. 


It is a well-established thought that no 
able-bodied man should retire at the ex- 
pense of the public prior to attaining age 
60, and some say 65. 

++ 

The Commission on Pensions has from 
time to time recommended to the Legis- 
lature that the cities be relieved of these ex- 
pensive retirement systems. Its recommenda- 
tions relative to such expensive State re- 
tirement plans have been heeded. 


Now there are no more new entrants to 
any ‘State retirement plan permitting a re- 
tirement prior to age 60—unless the member 
pays the entire additional cost for the privi- 
lege of retiring not earlier than age 55. 


From time to time in the past 10 years, 
the Commission on Pensions has recom- 
mended to the Legislature that all new em- 
ployes entering police and fire service of the 
cities be caused to become members of the 
New York retirement system. And what 
happens? , 

The Committee to which the bill is re- 
ferred holds a hearing on the bill, and the 
Assembly Chamber—it being necessary to 
hold the hearing in this large hall because 
of the crowd—is filled with firemen and 
policemen from all parts of the State to op- 
pose such a measure. Of course, the bill 
never gets out of Committee. Nevertheless, 
one by one the city police and firemen pen- 
sion plans are coming over to the state-wide 
system, voluntarily. 

An arrangement between the Research Bu- 
reau of the Mayors’ Conference, the Commis- 
sion on Pensions, and the Comptroller, by 
actual investigation and demonstration, is 
proving each one of these plans to be mate- 
rially insolvent. It costs some 20 per cent 
of pay roll to operate the plan, while the 
state-wide plan can be operated—munici- 
pality cost—for between 6 and 7 per cent of 
pay roll. 

It is quite an item whether a retirement 
plan is to cost the city each year $300,000 
or $100,000; and this whether or not there 
be an appropriation of the money. I mean 
by this whether or not the money which is 
used to support the plan is obtained from 
buried-up sources. 

+ + 


Any retirement plan that permits volun- 
tary retirement under age 60—and there are 
many plans that permit such retirement on 
half pay even as early as age 40—is extremely 
expensive no matter what the source of the 
funds. It makes little difference whether 
the funds are derived from taxes, income 
from dances, penalties, gifts, or what not, all 
are items that would otherwise enter the 
treasury of the city, or are extracted from 
some, not all, of the taxpayers. 

In several municipalities salaries are ac- 
tually reduced. In other municipalities the 
employes are permitted to refund to the 
treasury the amount of the otherwise salary 
reduction. Where the salaries are actually 
reduced the pensions are affected. 

It is very questionable whether a munici- 
pality just at this time desirse to reduce the 
retirement allowances of those who may re- 
tire in the next five or 10 years, providing 
salaries continue to be reduced. It is thought 
that the better way to effect a reduction in 
salary is to permit the member to return 
to the treasury the amount of salary reduc- 
ion, and in this way the pension will not be 
affected. Of course, if a salary reduction is 
to continue permanently, doubtless the pen- 
sion should be adjusted. 

Technically, a pension means any sum paid 
periodically to an individual toward which 
the recipient has paid nothing. A retire- 
ment allowance consists of pension and an- 
nuity; the pension provided free of charge, 
the annuity purchasable from the contribu- 
tions of the member. 

Thus there might be three forms of re- 
tirement: Strictly pension, retirement allow- 
ance based on pension and annuity, and 
Strictly annuity. If the member paid ‘the 
entire cost the benefit would be annuity only. 

Some have argued that pensions or retire- 
ment allowances, etc., are deferred payment 
of salary. This can hardly be true with all 
groups of service or employes, for the rea- 
son that some groups are so well paid, espe- 
cially in the last few years. 


++ 

It is not necessary to name the groups of 
employes that have received, generally, an 
increase of 100 per cent in salary in the last 
10 years. This extreme increase does not ap- 
pear in any group of state-paid employes; 
yet two groups of state-paid employes have 
had salary increases to the extent of 662-3 
per cent in the last 10 years. 

But when we reach down into the group 
of state-paid employes still receiving sal- 
aries under $1,300 per year, some of which 
employes have rendered over 30 years of 
service, we must concede the point that any 
benefit payable to them on attaining age 60 
or 65 after such a long period of service 
must be deferred salary. 

The system that produces a retirement al- 
lowance, that is, pays benefits from contri- 
butions of both member and municipality, 
seems to be the best system. The member 
takes a vital interest in a system to which 
he contributes, and that interest is propor- 
tionate to the amount of his contributions 
to the cost of the benefit. 

A benefit paid to a well-paid group of em- 
ployes without contributions by the em- 
ployes has no ground, whatsoever, on which 
to stand. 

Mr. Holmes wiil continue his discus- 
sion of the New York State Employes’ 
Retirement System in the issue of Friday, 
June 17. 
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_ SUPPLYING INFORMATION - 
TO PAPER INDUSTRY > 


Bulletins on Market Trends and Giving Other Trade Data 
Issued by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Meese continues his discussion of the aid ren- 
dered to the paper industry by the Paper Division of the Department of Com- 


merce, begun in the issue of June 15. 


By NORMAN S. MEESE 


Assistant Chief, Paper Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


ATERIAL received by the Paper Di- 
M vision of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which is 
of current value only, is made available 
to the industry through a weekly circu- 
lar entitled “Side Runs of the Paper 
Trade.” Items appearing in this “re- 
lease” usually include market trends and 
latest industrial developments in com- 
peting countries. Recently an effort has 
been made to include new developments 
in manufacturihg processes and new in- 
ventions or improvements in machinery 
and equipment. 

Articles of greater length and more 
general interest are published in the 
Bureau’s weekly “Commerce Reports.” A 
considerable volume of material of a 
specific nature and of interest only to 
a very limited circle is retained for con- 
sultation and answering inquiries from 
manufacturers, exporters, and whole- 
salers. 


+ + 

Since its establishment, some 10 or 
more years ago, the Division has also 
published trade information bulletins 
covering markets for paper products in 
South America, the West Indies, Africa, 
Canada, and the Far East and others 
will be published as information is re- 
ceived from abroati. In addition to the 
bulletins mentioned, which have been 
devoted principally to the opportunities 
for the sale of American papers in for- 
eign markets, a series of surveys have 
been published on the pulp and paper 
industries in a number of the leading 
paper producing countries. 

At the request of trade associations, or 
various groups in the paper and allied 
industries, there are published a number 
of monthly statistical statements of 
value in determining trends in exports. 


Similar statements covering the more 
important imports in this group are also 
released at monthly intervals. 

++ 

One of the most widely distributed 
publications of the Division is its “Glos- 
sary of Paper Terms and Instructions to 
Exporters.” This pamphlet, as its title 
indicates, contains a fairly complete list 
of the’ terms used in the paper trade, 
with an indication of how these are 
classified for export, and suggestions to 
prospective exporters designed to help 
them in forwarding shipments with the 
minimum of delay. Plans for a “Poly- 
glot Glossary,” in five or six languages, 
containing also some geographical in- 
formation, are now laid and this will be 
published as soon as all the required 
material can be obtained. 

While the general information cited 
above is furnished to the public free of 
charge, that of a confidential nature is 
reserved for those listed on the Bureau’s 
“Exporters’ Index,” which is confined ex- 
clusively to American controlled firms. 
The only requirement for such listing is 
the filing of an application furnishing 
full particulars as to ownership, the citi- 
zenship of those in control, and the prod- 
ucts exported. 

++ 

A copy of the proper application form 
is obtainable from the Bureau or any 
of its district or cooperative offices. Such 
listing entitles a firm to receive free of 
charge the weekly release “Side Runs of 
the Paper Trade” (mentioned above), to 
“reserved” information on trade oppor- 
tunities published therein and also in 
“Commerce Reports,” and the lists of 
foreign firms compiled and kept up. by 
the Commercial Intelligence Division of 
the Bureau. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Paper,” to appear in the issue of 
June 17, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureat of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, will discuss the census statistics on paper and paper products. 


Accident Prevention in Wisconsin 


Activities of State Industrial Commission 
By R. McA. KEOWN 


Engineer, Industrial Commission, Department of Safety and Sanitation, State of Wisconsin 


E Safety and Sanitation Department 

has only to do with accident prevention 

in Wisconsin and then only for the most 
part with industrial accident prevention. 
What is the problem in Wisconsin? 


For the 10 years ending Dec. 31, 1931, 
there were settled under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in Wisconsin 205,660 in- 
juries, including 2,067 deaths and 51 cases 
of permanent total disability. These injuries 
caused a loss of time of more than 30,000,- 
000 working days and a money cost for com- 
pensation and medical aid of more than 
$46,600,000, so you can see that there is 
something of an industrial accident prob- 
lem in Wisconsin. 


The Legislature in 1911 passed the Indus- 
trial Commission law which became effective 
Sept. 1 of that year. This law, creating the 
Industrial Commission, set forth in some 
detail the duties of the Commission, together 
with requirements for employers and em- 
ployes. 

The Commission is directed to investigate, 
ascertain, declare and prescribe what safety 
devices, safeguards and other methods are 
best adapted to render employes and places 
of employment safe. The Commission is 
further directed to fix reasonable standards 
and prescribe, modify and enforce reason- 
able orders for the adoption of safety de- 
vices, safeguards and other means or methods, 
as may be necessary to carry out all laws 
and lawful orders relative to the protection 
of the life, health and safety of employes. 


The Commission is authorized to appoint 
advisors to assist in the drafting of regu- 
lations. These advisors are chosen because 
of their knowledge of the subject and to 
represent the interests involved. 


In carrying out the requirements of the 
Legislature the Commission has developed a 
large number of general orders, all of which 
have for their purpose the protection of life 
and health of employes or the public. These 
orders are issued in bulletin form and after 
being legally adopted by the Commission have 
the force and effect of statute law with the 
advantage that if they are found to be un- 
reasonable in any respect they can be sus- 
pended or modified to suit the particular 
case. 


Many of the regulations are enforced by 
the Safety and Sanitation Department, and 
in order to do this advantageously, the work 
is divided up into divisions. 


For our factory inspection work the State 
is divided into 11 districts with an inspector 
or deputy having headquarters in each. These 
men work only in the district to which they 
are assigned and make inspections of ma- 
chinery and electrical installations for acci- 
dent hazards, determine whether there is 
adequate lighting for the kind of work per- 
formed, examine the washing and drinking 
facilities, see whether there is proper ventila- 
tion, note the kind of housekeeping and in- 
vestigate accidents. 

The investigation of accidents is impor- 
tant in order that steps may be taken to 
prevent a reoccurrence. 

These men act, not as policemen, but as 
safety advisors, and if in the course of their 
inspections they find conditions that are not 
in compliance with the regulations, they dis- 
cuss the matter, where possible, with someone 
in authority in the plant and make a written 
report covering the items, a copy of which 
is sent to the employer. 

The buildings division has direct charge of 


the administration of the State Building 
Code, General Orders on Existing Buildings, 
Heating and Ventilation Code and the Gen- 
eral Orders on Safety in Construction. 


The plans for all factory and public build- 
ings throughout the State except in those 
cities having approved building departments 
are sent in to the Madison office for ap- 
proval. These plans are checked to. deter- 
mine whether the proposed building will be 
in compliance with the requirements, as to 
Structural strength, proper exits, etc. 


Freight and passenger elevators have al- 
ways been a prolific source of accidents, and 
elevator injuries are also among the most 
serious with which we have to deal. 

The inspection of elevators requires a spe- 
cial knowledge of elevator construction and 
the Commission determined in 1920 that in 
order to make competent inspections men 
trained in this work would be necessary; 
therefore, the two elevator inspectors of this 
division are elevator constructors competent 
to supervise the installation of elevators. 

Plans for all elevator installations with the 
exception of those in Milwaukee are sub- 
mitted to the Commission for approval and 
an inspection is made of the installation be- 
fore it is turned over to the owner by the 
elevator manufacturer. - 

The statutes provide that the Commission 
may accept inspections by qualified insurance 
company inspectors and in 1931, 8,687 re- 
ports of such inspections were filed with the 
Commission. During the same period, the 
years inspectors made 1,708 inspec- 

ons. 

In the administration of the Boiler Code 
the Commission has three inspectors. As in 
the case of elevators, boiler inspection re- 
quires a special knowledge. Much of the 
boiler inspection work done by this division 
is that of small isolated installations where 
the owner does not see the advantage of 
carrying boiler insurance which would also 
entitle him to inspection service, or where 
the insurance companies do not desire the 
business, owing to the fact that the cost of 
inspection would be too large a part of the 
premium. 

As in the casé of elevators, the statutes pro- 
vide for insurance inspections of boilers and 
insurance companies filed with the Commis- 
sion 21,874 such reports in 1931. 

In 1917 the fire-prevention activities of 
the State were transferred from the Fire 
Marshal to the Industiral Commission. 

AS a fire-prevention measure, the statutes 
provide that where the local fire depart- 
ment makes quarterly inspections to locate 
fire hazards in the community and files re- 
ports of these inspections with the Com- 
mission that there shall be returned to the 
community 2 per cent of the insurance pre- 
miums. If no inspections are made or if in- 
Spections are made and all of the quarterly 
reports are not filed, then this 2 ~per cent 
of the insurance premium is withheld from 
the city or village and. it becomes the duty 
of the Commission to make the inspections 
and charge the cost of such inspections 
against this fund. 

The division carries on an educational 
campaign by issuing a single-page monthly 
bulletin on some timely subject regarding 
fire prevention and this bulletin is sent to 
about 300, newspapers of the State and 
through their cooperation considerable pub- 
licity is given to the subject. 

Mines and quarries have always been re- 
garded as particularly hazardous and until 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


President of the United States 1901-1909 


“The truth should be kept constantly in mind 
by every free people desiring to preserve the 
sanctity and poise indispensable to the perma- 
nent success of self-government.” 
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Law’s Delays as Expediencies 
to Defeat Justice +» + 4 «4 « 


Need of System of Rules of Procedure for 
Shortening Time for Pleadings in Civil Cases 
in New Mexico Is Explained 


‘ 


By QUINCY D. ADAMS 


Assistant Attorney General, State of New Mezico 


E student on entering law school is told 

“the law is a jealous mistress.” The 

law is represented to him as the embodi- 
ment of all the ideals of abstract justice; he 
is. taught to respect it, to venerate it. 

He comes to envision the law as a ma- 
jestic personage, seated upon a throne, with 
the scales of justice in one hand and a 
scepter in the other. All this is is as it 
should be. 

Upon entering the practice he finds that 
the scales of justice sometimes need oiling, 
that the scepter is, after all, only a symbol, 
that a jealous mistress may also possess 
other frailties common to the _ so-called 
weaker sex, that a queen, though clothed 
with majesty, is still a woman; in a word, 
that his ideal has some imperfections. 

+ + 


This implies no disrespect for law. It 
means simply that the law is a product of 
man and, as such, is subject. to improvement. 

We need not consider the imperfections of 
criminal law and procedure. Much has been 
said about them; volumes have been written 
concerning them. History reflects them in 
the tragedies and the human misery which 
has resulted from the mistakes, the excesses 
and the cruelty of criminal justice as dis- 
pensed by the courts of this as well as other 
countries in ancient and modern times. Much 
has been done to correct and improve the 
criminal law and the manner of its en- 
forcement; much may still be done. 

Civil law may also be subject to criticism. 
Such criticism should, so far as possible, 
be of a constructive nature. 

By civil law, I mean that branch of the 
law which deals, in the main, with pro- 
prietary rights as distinguished from purely 
personal rights involving life or liberty. A 
civil action may, and aften does, involve 
rights just as important to the individual as 
a criminal action. 

In civil cases, as in criminal cases, it is 
the intent of the law that litigants should 
obtain speedy justice. In this, however, it 
falls short of its purpose. 

In civil cases it very often happens that 
justice is the least thing that one of the 
parties desires. This party, by his attorneys, 
will attempt to delay trial of the case as long 
as possible. Indeed, I have heard it said 
by an attorney that he “never has yet lost 
a case for a defendant that never came to 
trial.” 

It is one of the weaknesses of civil pro- 
cedure that it is possible for one’ party to 
cause useless delay in the trial of a case. 

Many people hesitate to engage in litiga- 
tioh because of the expense involved. It is 
true it does cost money to “go to court” 
but it is often more expensive to stay out 
of court. Sometimes it is practically im- 
possible to avoid a law suit. 

+ + 

The cost of litigation depends to a large 
extent upon the length of time it is pending 
in court. Court fees are not usually high. 
The largest single item of expense, in most 
cases, is the attorney’s fee; but this fee must 
be based, to a-considerable degree, upon thé 
time the attorney is required to spend in 
his office and in court upon the case. 

Consequently, delay results in increased 
expense to all parties concerned. 

To a layman it is difficult to understand 
why his attorney often can not force his 
case to issue and trial within a period of 
at least six months. It is not difficult for 
an attorney familiar with the practice in 
New Mexico. No doubt, similar conditions 
exist in many other States. 

For instance, we will suppose that a simple 
damage suit is started in one of the district 
courts of New Mexico. After service is made 
upon the defendant he has 30 days in which 
to plead. His attorney, having the interests 
of his client at heart, realizing that his case 
is hopeless if it ever comes to trial and hop- 
ing to win by any lawful method, will imme- 
diately take steps to cause whatever delay 
he can. 

His first move, at the end of 30 days, will 
be a motion to quash the service. He may 
or may not have sufficient grounds for such 
a motion; buf that makes no difference, as 
his purpose is only to cause delay. In this 
he is bound to be successful. 

The attorney for the plaintiff must give 
him five days’ notice of a hearing upon such 
motion, and must wait until it is convenient 
for the judge to hear it. This may be in a 
week or it may be in six weeks. 

After a hearing is had, whether the motion 
is sustained or overruled, the defendant will 
usually have at least 20 days in which to 
plead further. At the end of this 20 days 
he will move to make the complaint more 
definite and certain. : 


The same srceneh “et” utiles and -hearing 
must be repeated; and whether he wins or 
loses his motion, the defendant will have 
20 days from the date of hearing in which 
to plead. The next step will be a motion to 
strike, then probably a demurrer, or any 
one of many other motions he may have 
at his disposal. 

On each of them there must be a notice 
and hearing, with the resultant 20 days in 
which to plead. Finally, he must file his 
answer. It then may be anywhere from one 
to six months until the next jury term, when 
the case may be tried, unless for one reason 
or another, a continuance is granted. 

After a delay of two years or more, wit- 
nesses may have died or moved away, funds 
for prosecuting the case may be exhausted, 
or the plaintiff may have become disgusted. 
The result is that the defendant wins his 
case without ever going to trial. 

A code of procedure that will permit such 
useless delay is, in my humble opinion, an 
abomination and often causes the grossest 
injustice. However, it exists, not only in 
New Mexico, but elsewhere, and it is only 
fair to say that, such as it is, it represents 
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about 1920 there were no- adequate standards 
of-practice for the safe conduct of these op- 
erations. 

One of our greatest: problems in this divi- 
sion is with the small gravel pits. These 
are temporary in nature, with portable equip- 
ment and the length of time that they are 
operated in any one place is so short that 
those in charge do not usually give proper 
attention to the accident hazard. 


a great advancement over the old common 
law procedure in use in past centuries. 

The modern tendency has been to simplify 
practice and pleading as much as possible 
and in so far as it is consistent with recog- 
nized principles of procedure. I believe that 
there is room for even greater. simplification. 
Even under the present code in New Mexico, 
@ great deal could be done to speed up 
the wheels of justice, if courts would look 
with more disfavor upon dilatory pleading. 

The difficulty is that many judges, either 
from an exaggerated sense of importance of 
legal niceties or from a supercaution, due to 
fear of reversal, are too lenient with attor- 
neys, who file pleadings, which are obviously 
for the sole purpose of delay, but which it 
is sometimes difficult to classify as frivolous 
pleading within the meaning of th> statute. 

Such being the case, it would appear to 
me that the evil might be corrected, to some 
éxtent, at least, by legislation. The task of 
revising the entire code of civil procedure of 
any State would involve such enormous labor 
that it should not be undertaken during the 
brief period of time that the Legislature is 
in session, 

Possibly, a few of the most apparent de- 
fects could be remedied by special legisla- 
tion. But the objection to this is that, un- 
less careful study is given to the proposed 
enactments, the remedy may be worse than 
the evil itseeks to correct. 
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A better plan would seem to be that the 
Legislature should authorize the appoint- 
ment of a judicial council—which some States 
have now—with power to adopt rules of pro- 
cedure for the conduct of civil cases, which 
should have the force and effect of statutes. 
In some States it might be desirable to lodge 
this rule making power in the supreme court. 
In either event, many beneficial changes 
would probably be made in our present un- 
satisfactory and more or less antiquated code 
of civil procedure. 

Concerning what specific changes are at 
present desirable, many lawyers will disagree. 
One change I would suggest, in order to cor- 
rect the condition described in this article, 
would be to require that all legal objections 
to the complaint be incorporated in one 
pleading, and that the time for pleading 
over be shortened from 20 days to 10 days, 
or a shorter time, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Another means of delay might be. elimi- 
nated by requiring each party either to de- 
mand or waive a jury immediately upon 
entering his appearance in the case. Other 
changes will readily suggest themselves to 
attorneys engaged in active practice. 

A great deal has been written about cor- 
rection and revision of civil procedure. Bar 
associations of various States have appointed 
committees to study procedural reform. Val- 
uable recommendations and suggestions have 
been made. However, little has been actually 
accomplished. 

Action is what is needed, not words. The 
legal profession should initiate such action. 
In my opinion, they would find that such a 
step would meet with sincere approval and 


friendly encouragement among the ranks of 
the laymen. 
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EORGE WASHINGTON believed in edu- 
GC cation and had confidence in what we 

know as higher education. He saw the 
pressing necessity of educating the public if 
the new Nation which he had taken by the 
sword from Great Britain was to have perma- 
nent success. 

He had confidence in the trained mind 
which devoted jtself to the tasks in hand. 
He believed in the people; but he believed 
that they could best handle government 
through trained and carefully selected repre- 
sentatives. 

That the problems of government would 
grow more intricate, and that there would 
be many of them, is shown over and over 
again throughout his writings. He saw no 
solution for them except through the un- 
Selfish action of trained intelligence. 

We can better understand just what was 
in Washington's mind in interesting himself 
in education when we make a study of the 
areas in the United States where the highest 
percentages of those who can neither read 
nor write reside. A considerable number of 
those who came from the original native 
stock became isolated through war or eco- 
nomic necessity in the more remote moun- 
tain regions of some of our States. 

Theré they: and their descendants have 
remained, succeeding. in the simple conquest 
of Nature and in making a living, but with- 
out the privileges that come with the com- 
mon school. ontact with them or their 
children of today indicates that their brain 
quality is just as good as that of their more 
literate neighbors. 

The human material is first class, but ex- 
posure to the process we know as education 
has been practically absent. The result is 
that we have islands where people are living 
on the basis of a century ago. They are not 
active contributors to our national life and 
have a minimum participation in it. 

If those who left the settlements on the 
eastern part of the United States had not 
carried the school and the church with them 
to every remote corner of the United States, 
it today would be a far different country 
than it is. George Washington saw that 
plans mus? be made for education; that it 
must be sowed into each community the 
way seed is distributed in the field; that 
once sowed, it would renew itself. 

The training of the child grown into a 
parent would lead to the training of the next 
generation, for education would be constantly 
stimulated and become a continuing process. 
It maintains itself through those who have 
profited by it. 





